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SGA grants Sen. Patel 
undergraduate status 


By JACQUI NEBER 
Staff Writer 


The Student Govern- 
ment Association (SGA) 
granted Senior Class Sen- 
ator Parth Patel under- 
graduate status to avoid 
impeaching him in: their 
meeting on Tuesday. 

Former Junior Class 
Senator Mahzi Malcolm 
filed a complaint with 
the SGA Judiciary about 
the nature of Patel’s ap- 
pointment, bringing into 
question his status as an 
undergraduate — student. 


Patel is in a BA/MA five- 
year Master’s program, 
and he will receive both 
degrees upon graduation. 

is entitled 
undergradu- 


The SGA 


to grant 


IVANA SU/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
After a week of prolonged Senate debate, SGA did not impeach Patel. 


ate status under its Bill 

of Rights, which states, 

“All persons enrolled as 

undergraduates in the 

Homewood Divisions of 

the School of Arts and 

Sciences and the G.W.C. 

Whiting School of En- 

gineering have equal 

rights as students under 

this Constitution, as do 

persons who may be ex- 

tended such status by the | 
Student Government As- | 
sociation.” 

At the SGA meeting, 
all members present pre- 
pared to make a decision 
about Patel’s future as 
a representative. Senior 
Class President Destiny 
Bailey had, along with the 
entire senior SGA class, 

SEE SGA, pace A4 
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Gloria Steinem, renowned women’s rights activist, drew both enthusiastic supporters and impassioned protesters at this year's second FAS event. 


Gloria Steinem challenges sexism, racism at FAS 


By WILL ANDERSON 
Staff Writer 


Gloria Steinem, wom- 
en’s rights icon and po- 
litical activist, spoke 
about domestic violence 
and gender equality to 
a. packed Shriver Hall 
as the second speaker in 


| this year’s Foreign Affairs 


Symposium (FAS). 
Steinem has written 
several books on femi- 
nism and politics. A co- 
founder of Ms. magazine, 
the first national femi- 


nist magazine, Steinem 


LGBTO students reflect on sororities 


By CATHERINE 
PALMER 
Asst. News & Features Editor 


Following sorority re- 
cruitment, LGBTQ stu- 
dents have mixed views 
regarding their place in 
Panhellenic _ sororities. 
These students feel gener- 
ally accepted by the orga- 
nizations as a whole but 
wonder if all individual 
sorority members feel the 
same Way. 

Freshman Aneeka 
Ratnayake, a new mem- 
ber of the Kappa Alpha 
Theta sorority (Theta), felt 
that the rush process was 
nerve-racking because of 
its perceived emphasis on 
being normal. 

“1 think that there defi- 
nitely is an overall pres- 
sure to conform to the 
sororities’ values during 
rush, yet these values are 
so vaguely stated. I think 
this creates a certain pres- 
sure to be viewed as of a 


‘normalized’ sexual ori- 
entation and gender iden- 
tity. Hence, as a part of the 
LGBTQ community I did 
feel uneasy about the pro- 
cess,” Ratnayake wrote in 


and likewise, every so- 
rority giving every girl a 


in an email to The News- 
Letter. “The Rho Gammas, 
the recruitment leaders, 


an email to continu- 
The News- ally told 
Letter. : us that we 

A ©. > “There definitely . Wouldfind 
cording to . where we 
freshman is an overall fit best. It 
Hannah was__also 
Cowley, a ph PA stressed 
new soror- conform to the that if you 
ity mem- Sa) didn’t find 
reas oe sororities ee ab siina Sred 
declined to during rush. Greek Life 
name her — ANEEKA _ that _ this 
organiza- was not 
tion, sorori- RATNAYAKE, A NEW the end of 
ties made MEMBER OF KAPPA _ the world; 
an effort to ALPHA THETA Hopkins 
get to know : is a_ big 
all of the place and 
potential there is 


new members during the 
rush process. — 

“There was great em- 
phasis on every girl giving 
every sorority a chance 


i 


truly something for ev- 

erybody here. You don't 

have to go Greek to 

find a place to belong.” 
See LGBTQ, pace AS 


| 


has been at the forefront 
of many sociopolitical 
movements, including 
the pro-choice, anti-war 
and anti-Apartheid move- 
ments. 


Steinem entered the 
room to thunderous ap- 
plause, whistles and 


cheers of her supporters, 
who were a majority of 
the audience. 

“T hope we all leave 
this room having learned 
something,” Steinem said. 
“We are both unique and 
part of the human family. 
Human beings are linked, 
not ranked.” 


Steinem immediately 


_ addressed one of the ma- 


animal weliare violations: 


By EMILY HERMAN 
News & Features Editor 


The U.S. Department 
of Agriculture (USDA) 
will look into whether 
the University breached 
the Animal Welfare Act 
after multiple citations of 
accidental animal deaths 
in research labs, includ- 
ing a rabbit that died from 
asphyxiation in a cage- 
washing machine and 
two monkeys that were 
strangled by chains in 
their cage. 

Following a Jan. 5 
complaint from animal 
rights watchdog group 
Stop Animal Exploitation 
Now (SAEN), the USDA 
investigated University 
facilities on Jan, 28 and 


1 


jor complaints about femi- 
nism, stressing that wom- 
en are not better than 
men. Steinem explained 
that the countries with 
the most polarized gen- 
der roles were the coun- 
tries with the most severe 
domestic violence issues. 
“It’s violence against 
females. It’s not intrinsi- 
cally more important than 
violence against males. 
People are people — What 
a concept!” she said. — 
Steinem spoke at 
length about _ patriar- 
chy and discussed the 
dominance of patriarchal 
norms in religions that 
have affected how women 


USDA looks into Hopkins 


chance,” Cowley wrote | 


found that the factors 
leading to the accidental 
deaths had not been fully 
corrected. = 

USDA Public Affairs 
Specialist Tanya Espinosa 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter that although 
the agency is looking into 
the animal deaths, they 
have not yet opened «an 
official investigation. 

“We are currently 
looking into this facility 
to see whether Animal 
Welfare Act noncompli- 
ances have occurred, but 
that is different than an 
investigation. However, 
we may decide to open an 
investigation if needed,” 
Espinosa wrote. 

According to a press 

See ANIMAL CARE, pace A4 
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have been and are treated. 

She defined patriarchy 
as male control of female 
reproduction. 

“Saying ‘This is just the 
way it is; that’s the worst 
argument. That’s the cur- 
rent great danger: Saying 
it’s over when we have 
far, far to go,” she said. 

Steinem then shifted 

See STEINEM, pace A4 


University 
celebrates 
founding 
with Ball 


| By MARY KATE TURNER 
| Staff Writer 


Over 550 members of 
the Hopkins community 
| gathered at the Engineers 
Club on Friday to attend 
the second annual Com- 
memoration Ball, which 
was held to celebrate the 
University’s founding. 

Hosted in conjunction 
by the Hopkins Parent 
Fund, Student Life, the 
Johns Hopkins Alumni 
Association and the Stu- 
dent Government Asso- 
ciation (SGA), the event 
was open to all students, 
alumni and staff. 

“With the help of many 
people, we brought the 
old tradition back to cam- 
pus last year. It had not oc- 
curred in this form before; 

See BALL, pace A6 
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By ALEX DRAGONE 
Staff Writer 


Two veterans of the Is- 
rael Defense Forces (IDF) 
shared stories about how 
their military service 
shaped their lives in an 
event hosted by the Hop- 
kins American Partner- 
ship for Israel (HAPI) and 
the Coalition of Hopkins 
Activists for Israel (CHAI) 
in the Charles Commons 
Barber Room on Sunday. 

Sophomore Jeremy 
Fraenkel, an officer in 
both HAPI and CHAI, or- 
ganized the event. 

“The reason why I 
wanted to hold this event 
was to educate students 
on a different perspective 
on what the IDF is and 
what the IDF truly stands 
for,” Fraenkel said. “This 
was the best way to do it, 
to bring former Israeli sol- 
diers to campus and have 
them tell their stories.” 

Fraenkel, also an IDF 
veteran, is part of an or- 
ganization called Stand 
With Us, which trains and 
assists pro-Israel activ- 
ists on American college 
campuses. The two vet- 
erans, Gal and Yehuda, 
are currently touring in 
the southeastern United 
States as part of Stand 
With Us’s Israeli Soldiers’ 
Stories campaign. 

Gal, the first soldier to 
speak, immigrated to Is- 
rael from Peru. After vol- 
unteering with the Jewish 
community in Toronto 
after high school, she en- 
listed in the IDF’s ground 
forces. She said that she 
felt she had to give back to 
her adopted home. 


fesmenviy=rtate grandfather 


was a colonel in the para- 
troopers,” Gal said. “He 
established the IDF para- 
trooper school and the 
paratrooper battalion. 
“Since I was a little girl, I’ve 
always heard about serv- 
ing in the army, about the 
fact that it’s not only man- 
datory, and it’s not only 
something that I have to 
do, but it’s something that 
I want to do. It was a priv- 
ilege to me to serve my 


her service. For her first 
deployment, Gal was 
sent to man a post on the 
Israeli-Egyptian border 


with three female soldiers | 


under her command. One 
night, Gal and her soldiers 


saw three figures, seem- | 


ingly armed and clad in 
black, moving toward the 
border. 

Gal decided to attempt 
to spare the men’s lives, 
so she called for rein- 
forcements and .captured 
the men. The men turned 
out to be Eritreans who 
were attempting to cross 


_ into Israel for asylum. Gal 


later worked in a cupcake 
store alongside one of the 
Eritreans who she spared 
that day. 


She credited her deci- | 


sion to the IDF’s rule of Pu- 
rity of Arms, which stipu- 
lates that any member of 
the IDF is not to use lethal 
force when less extreme 
options are available. 

The second soldier to 
speak was Yehuda, who 
was born and raised in 
Ethiopia but moved to 
Israel when he was 21. 
At age 23, he enlisted in 
the Israel Border Police, a 
branch of Israel’s national 
police force. 

Yehuda was sent to the 
West Bank, where he was 
tasked with staffing check- 


points between Israeli and | 


Palestinian communities. 
“Some of the things 
we face’ at the checkpoint 


-are terrorists hiding as 


civilians,” Yehuda said. 
“Sometimes they are 
coming with explosives 
or attempting a suicide at- 
tack, or trying to smuggle 
a material, or one individ- 
ual person has decided to 
come with a knife.” 
Yehuda described one 
instance in which a car 


arrived at the checkpoint | 


that separates Ramallah, 
the seat of the Palestinian 
Authority, from Jerusalem. 
A woman in the car was 
screaming that her son was 
unconscious and needed 
to go to a hospital immedi- 
ately. Yehuda’s commander 
ordered the car to be let 
through and to be given a 


ates to be soldiers. Gal 


described her time in the 
IDF as an experience in 


diversity, where members. 
of Israeli society and di- 


aspora Jewry mixed and 


worked together as a co- 
be very biased against 


hesive fighting force. 


She also emphasized 


that female soldiers were 


not treated differently 
_ from their male RES 


parts. 
Slow the IDF], most (ise 
c commanders 


mer en who lead squads of | 


country, the country that military eo to the near- 
gave me so. est Bee 
much asa ——————————————— t 
oungster, « ; ae so 
aaa Pick I led squads of terrible that 
that I want- men and women we have to 
ed to do stop a sick 
something without any child in the 
meaning- : ‘checkpoint, 
fale J easier terms but that is 
Ga 1 because of my the reality 
served as a : we are liv- 
basic train- gender.” ing in,” Ye- 
ing com- — GAL. FORMER huda said. 
mander, Boker Fraenkel 
a role in ISRAELI SOLDIER viewed the 
‘ which — she event as a 
was expect- success. 
ed to train cae “T think 
recent high school gradu- it went really well,” he 


said. “I had hoped for 
more people to» come, 


_but it was good, because 


people who were inter- 
ested came and asked in- 
telligent questions... Peo- 
ple have the tendency to 


Israel, and I think that... 


[by] asking people who 


went through those ex- 
periences about what's 


~ actually — happening in 
the conflict is a better |. 
way for people to learn, 


and know more.” - 
_ Fraenkel said a he 
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IDF veterans share Early graduates feel excited, regretiul 
positive experiences 


By SABRINA WANG 
Asst. News & Feaures Editor 


In June 2015, junior Na- 
than Choe will be one of 
many undergraduate stu- 
dents who graduate early 
this year. There has been 
a considerable rise in the 
number of undergraduates 
who decide to forgo cap- 


| and-gown tradition with 


their classmates and grad- 
uate early instead. 

Choe, an economics 
major, believes that gradu- 


‘ating early will save mon- 


ey and time and allow him 
to expand his interests 
in applicable fields. Cur- 
rently, he has two job of- 
fers: one in Baltimore with 
Teach for America and an- 
other in Capitol Hill as a 
legislative correspondent 
for a congressman. If Choe 
chooses the latter, he will 
be in a tie for the youngest 
staffer in Congress. 

“Johns Hopkins doesn’t 
really have core classes,” 
Choe wrote in an email to 
The News-Letter. “I mean, 
there are distribution re- 
quirements, but the choic- 
es are really flexible and 
aren't too troublesome. If 
you come in knowing you 
want to graduate early, 
plan a little statistically, 
and take some classes you 
don’t really want to take 
at times you don’t really 
want to take them, it really 


| isn’t all too difficult.” 


The lack of a core cur- 


riculum, a set of courses 
necessary for completion 
for all undergraduates re- 
gardless of major, means 
that students are free to 
pursue topics and courses 
that interest them. 

Like Choe, other un- 
dergraduates cite saving 
money on tuition as an in- 
centive to graduate early. 

Jon Smeton, who grad- 
uated in 2014 as a biol- 
ogy major with a minor 
in Global Environmental 
Change and Sustainability 
(GECS) after three years at 
Hopkins, explained that 
he also graduated early for 
financial reasons. 

“Unfortunately, I didn’t 
have a spare $50,000 burn- 
ing a hole in my pocket 
during college, so I figured 
Id save myself the pain of 
debilitating debt and fin- 
ish a year early,” he wrote 
in an email to The News- 
Letter. “I've heard some 
people use it as a reason to 
take a year to themselves 
to travel, but that isn’t re- 
ally my style.” 

Smeton is currently 
working in a nonprofit, 
entry-level position in the 
Baltimore area. 

In 2013, Hopkins had 
153 students graduate ear- 
ly, a 50 percent increase 
from 2012. Comparatively, 
in 2011, 100 students grad- 
uated early, whereas in 
2010, only 78 students did. 

Students reported that 
the Academic Advising 


Center and the Pre-Pro- 
fessional Advising Office 
were helpful resources, al- 
though most undergradu- 
ates who interviewed 
were self-driven enough 
to prepare most of their 
materials by themselves. 

“Sure, I learned a lot 
and I don’t just mean aca- 
demically; Hopkins has 
taught me how to man- 
age my time, prioritize 
responsibilities, balance 
work and play, etc... but 
I’m not sure if that’s a skill- 
set that Hopkins alone 
could foster,” Choe wrote. 
“T haven't had too many 
chances to work with ad- 
visors, but, the times I did, 
they were nothing but 
excellent. I think I ended 
up prepared without too 
much of their assistance, 
but it would have probably 
been easier if I took advan- 
tage of the resource.” 

Gabrielle Stephens, a 
sophomore who also plans 
to graduate early and is 
majoring in GECS with 
minors in social policy 
and math, agreed on the 
accessibility of support. 

“T think Hopkins makes 
it very feasible to gradu- 
ate early if you so desire,” 
Stephens wrote in an email 
to The News-Letter. “It just 
takes some hard work ear- 
ly, but if you are passionate 
about your decision, the 
advisors here respect your 
decision and try to help 
you along your path.” 
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Stephens hopes to at- 
tend law school and later 
to work as an environmen- 
tal lawyer for the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency. 

“Professors here take 
an interest in their stu- 
dents and really try to ad- 
vise them both on a per- 
sonal and academic level,” 
Stephens wrote. “This is 
one of the reasons Hop- 
kins is so unique. Further, 
the pre-professional ad- 
vising as well as the aca- 
demic advisors take time 
to get to know you so that 
they can set you along the 
best path possible.” 

She cites wanting to 
start inspiring environ- 
mental change as her moti- 
vation for graduating early. 
Although she is excited to 
start a new beginning, she 
will,also miss spending a 
senior year at Hopkins. 

“I honestly believe 
Hopkins is the best col- 
lege campus in America, 
and I will very much 
miss having a senior year 
here,” Stephens wrote. 

Choe also expressed 
nostalgia. 

“One thing I would like 
to add is that graduating 
early is not just sunshine 
and flowers,” he wrote. “I 
do have some regrets about 
it. | couldn't take advantage 
of study abroad opportuni- 
ties, I didn’t really see join- 
ing a fraternity as much of 
an option and I will miss 
the fun college lifestyle.” 


Students explore off-campus housing ; process 


By ALEX DRAGONE 
Staff Writer 
When, — sophomores 


return to campus for In- 
tersession or the spring 
semester, they are faced 
with the looming problem 
of having to acquire hous- 


| ing off-campus. For most 


students, this marks the 
first time that they have to 
seek out their own living 
accommodations. 
“{Landlords] know that- 
you're 19, and you're freak- 
ing out, and you're look- 
ing for an apartment for 
yourself for the first time,” 
sophomore Reagan Hens- 
ley said. “You're going to 
find a place to live. Don’t 
let the landlords scare you. 


-Whenever you tour a place - 


and they give you an ap- © 
plication, don’t freak out.” 
The Office of Off-Cam- 


| pus Housing recognizes 


the anxiety and dissat- 
isfaction that some stu- 
dents have about finding 
their own accommoda- 
tions after sophomore 
year, a requirement that 
is unusual at other uni- 


_versities and colleges. 


“After the freshman 
and sophomore residence 
requirement years, fuze 
niors and seniors have 
been supported as they 
transitioned to off-cam- 


‘pus independent living,” 
_ Associate Dean of Hous- 


ing, Dining, and Residen- 
tial Life Carol Mohr wrote 


halls,” Yun said. “The 
model being adopted by 
the 3200 [St. Paul] facil- 
ity will provide students 
with additional housing 
options,..allowing them 
to have greater indepen- 
dence while also staying 
proximate to campus and 
the community and ser- 
vices that exist there. The 
3200 property is not man- 
aged by the University and 
will provide a transition 
to more independent life- 
style. However, it is locat- 


ed close to the University 


and within the University 
security perimeter.” 

As they worry about 
their future living ar- 
rangements, a number of 
students expressed con- 
cerns about security. 

“Yeah, I’m actually still 


kind of worried about [se-. 


curity],” sophomore Jay 
Miller said. “My room- 
mates were super casual 


about it, but we’re at the - 


very end of University, 
‘close to the intersection 
of University and Green- 
mount. It isn’t terrible, but 
it’s definitely less nice than 
farther up University.” 
Hensley agreed that her 


‘living arrangements next 


year might not be as safe as 
they are currently, but she 
acknowledged that cam- 
pus security has a strong 
presence in the area. — 


“T really’ want to stay in 


a nice area,” Hensley said. 


“Tm dl ene UE 


in an email to The News- house after dark 


‘Letter. “Though a valuable — 


experience, we are hear- 
ing that there is greater 


‘desire to continue to ave 
-instudent housing. © _ 


The University rise to. 
expand. off-campus hous- 


ing options for students — 
with the oe00, St. Paul de- 


night. I'm going to be walk- _ 


ing there, sometimes may- 


be even alone, after dark or — 
late at night. So it’s definite- 
ly an issue, but I feel that 


that 


friends if 
their apart- 
ment was 
open or if 
someone 
was taking 
their apart- 
ment for 
next year,” 
sopho- 
more Ruth— 
Landry 
said. “Two 
people. 
said that 
their apart- 
me ates 
were _al- 
Reva diya 
taken, but Ree 
hee 
would help © 


me if they coe of any- Ma 


one else. And it:was actu- — 
ally another random friend 


who's also a sophomore, 


who knew of someone who 
needed to [have someone] 
pick up his lease.” 

Some students were 
frustrated with the lack of 
an effective online hous- 
ing database. 

“The houses we looked 


at werent online,” Miller 


said. “Over Intersession, 


»we spent a day walking | 


around and looking at list- 
ings on the street. And we 
ended up finding a flyer 
and we emailed that guy.” 

Other students, how- — 


ever, found the Off-Cam- 


_ off-campus security does a ee 


pretty good job of making, 
me feel. safe, asi you 
f them 


pen eee as 
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Hopkins does not ouarepe upperclassmen housing. 


: “We anted: to have 
Wawehrouns, {and live] 


ideally pretty close to 


Hopkins,” ‘Miller said, 

- “I wanted a big living 
room,” Landry said. “And 
it to be poet Rlosty to 


campus.” 


Many elder: felt 
that it would be helpful 
to at least have the option 
to live on campus t 
sophomore year. 

“It is kind of bad that 
there’s literally no pos- 
sible option. [to live on 


_campus],” Miller said. “I 


think it would be better if 
there was an option to live _ 
on apes because some 
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SJP Israel Apartheid panel sparks debate Super fans, skeptics 
try out Shake Shack 


By LAUREN FANG 
For The Vews-Letter 


Sponspored by Students 
for Justice in Palestine (SJP) 
as part of Israel Apartheid 
Week, “Brutality by De- 
sign: Responses to Racist 
Security Regimes” sparked 
discussion over the Israel- 
Palestine conflict and drew 
on alleged similarities be- 
tween police militarization 
both overseas and in the 
US. on Tuesday in Charles 
Commons. 

The panel, mediated 
by anthropology doctoral 
student and SJP member 
Mariam Banahi, consisted 
of Reverend Heber Brown 
Ill of Pleasant Hope Bap- 
tist Church; Floyd Hayes 
Ill, senior lecturer and 
Center for Africana Stud- 
ies program coordinator 
and Cathy Schneider, as- 
sociate professor at the 


School of International 
Service at American Uni- 
versity. 


About 30 students and 
community members at- 
tended the panel to hear 
the academic and local per- 
spective on the Palestinian 
plight, including freshman 
SJP member John Hughes. 

“The differing  per- 
spectives on praxis are 
what interested me most,” 
Hughes said. “We had Dr. 
Hayes presenting the sort 
of active, ‘Admit this reali- 
ty of brutality’ [side], Rev- 
erend Brown speaking 
more about a local com- 
munity idea changing at- 
titude and Dr. Schneider 
speaking more about the 
history of what activists 
have done in the past.” 

A self-described advo- 
cate for freedom of speech 
and ideas, junior Jonathan 
Weinreich said he came to 


twwhear-the side of the debate 


that is not generally ac- 
cepted within the Jewish 
community. 


“1 [also] wanted to 
show that there are Jew- 
ish communities and 
people in J Street U, a na- 
tional organization advo- 
cating for strong United 
States leadership to end 
the Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict with a two-state 
solution, who are willing 
to grapple with the tough 
realities of Israel,” Wein- 
rich wrote in an email to 
The News-Letter. 

While the first half of 
the discussion largely fo- 
cused on each panelist’s 
expertise — Brown's trip 
to Israel with an Interfaith 
Peace-Builders delegation 
and the Christian perspec- 
tive on the conflict, Dr. 
Hayes’s historical account 
of killer cops and Dr. Sch- 
neider’s argument of the 
U.S. and Israel as states 
creating categories of in- 
equality — the later part 
of the evening was a ques- 
tion and answer segment. 

Junior Ben Schwartz 
respectfully challenged 
the panel, asking them 
what they could do in 
their communities to 
bring about a two-state 
solution conflict. 

“Ym a proud Ameri- 
can Jew, and I’m also a 
member of J Street U,” 
Schwartz said. “I love 
America. It pains me 
when I hear about police 
brutality and what you 
rightly call an injustice 
system. I love Israel, but 
it hurts me when I hear 
about your experience 
in Israel. I don’t believe 
that Israel is an apartheid 
state, but I do want to end 
the occupation.” 

Brown responded. 

“I would be offended 
if you came to East Balti- 
more, to my block, and told 
me what I need to be doing 
to fix issues in my com- 
munity,” Brown said. “I'm 
interested in hearing di- 


rectly from those who have 
been in the grip of what | 
believe is apartheid. These 
are urgent times and I will 
not, from where | sit on my 
perch, look at what others 
would forward as solu- 
tions and tell them this, 
that, or the other.” 

Meanwhile, Schneider 
acknowledged that some 
organizations, such as the 
Jewish Voice for Peace as- 
sociation (JVP), believe 
there is a two-state solu- 
tion, although she noted 
many did not. 

“There are those inJVP 
who argue that Israel suf- 
fers zero consequences,” 
Schneider said. “If you 
want to have two states, 
you have to put pressure 
on Israel. The Palestinians 
have been open for a real 
peace negotiation.” 

Basmah Nada, SJP trea- 
surer, emphasized that as 
a club, SJP does not believe 
it is up to anyone else to fix 
a solution, but rather up to 
the self-determination of 
Palestinians rather than 
Israelis. 

“My duty is just to 
bring awareness, not nec- 
essarily make a statement 
about what I think is the 
solution,” Nada said. 

Nada, nevertheless, 
does believe that Israel is 
an apartheid state, and 
many people who attended 
the event shared that view. 

“{It’s] willful ignorance 
to deny the existence of an 
apartheid state,” Hughes 
said. “Palestinians aren't 
allowed to cross borders or 
the ocean. They’re barely 
allowed to see the ocean. 
If you have an image incli- 
nation, you can look at just 
the fact that there’s a giant 
wall. At some point you 
have to look at the giant 
wall and say that’s sepa- 
rating something. They 
don’t build giant walls for 
nothing.” 


Hayes and Brown both 
touched on the similari- 
ties between the police 
forces and the increas- 
ingly militaristic nature 
of both the U.S. and Israel. 

“There is a growing 
resentment and anger 
and outrage on the part of 
large numbers of people 
around the world against 
the U.S.,” Hayes said. 

Brown, on the other 
hand, highlighted  col- 
laborations between U.S. 
police and the Israeli De- 
fense Forces (IDF). 

“Growing up in Bal- 
timore, I had to explain 
to relatives why we have 
what looks like Christ- 
mas lights everywhere 
throughout the city all the 
time,” Brown said. “Those 
are blue light cameras and 
blinking lights, a tactic to 
suppress and keep man- 
ageable the impoverished, 
black and brown seg- 
ments of the community.” 

Brown saw many of 
these technologies and tac- 
tics during his trip to Israel 
in 2010. He said that due to 
an elaborate relationship 
between the U.S. and Isra- 
el, the two countries share 
policing strategies, tactics 


and equipment at every | 


level of government. 

The panelists also dis- 
cussed the Boycott, Di- 
vestments and Sanctions 
(BDS) campaign against 
Israel. Hayes, in particu- 
lar, stressed that actions 
countering the system of 
oppression are valuable, 
and students like Hughes 
believe that Hopkins can 
participate as a powerful 
institution with a choice 
of where to invest its $2 
billion endowment. 

The discussion con- 
cluded with closing com- 
ments from Banahi, asking 
attendees to consider the 
larger systems of oppres- 
sion... 


JhuTASA celebrates Taiwanese Year of the Goat 


By CATHERINE 
PALMER 
Asst. News & Features Editor 


The Taiwanese Ameri- 
can Students Association 
(jhuTASA) rang in the 
Lunar New Year, which 
is celebrated by many 
Asian cultures, at its first 
general body meeting of 
the semester on Thursday 
night in the AMR I Mulkti- 
purpose Room. 

The event was open to 
all members of the Hop- 
kins undergraduate com- 
munity. 

“It’s all about celebrat- 
ing our culture,” jhuTASA 
co-president Lisa Ni said. 
“We welcome anyone who 
wants to learn more about 
our culture, who wants to 
enjoy our culture,” 

The celebration of the 
Lunar New Year is an an- 
nual event for jhuTASA 
and, according to Ni, the 


for this year’s animal zo- 
diac. 

“T think in Chinese [the 
word] ‘yang’ could liter- 
ally mean goat or sheep, 
so that’s why there’s this 
confusion,” Ong said. 

Ni said that she be- 
lieves either translation is 
acceptable. 

“You'll hear it both 
ways, and I don’t think 
there’s a right or wrong 
way,” Ni said. 

Despite the discrepan- 
cy, jhuTASA will partici- 
pate in CSA’s Lunar New 
Year celebration, which 
will be held in the Glass 
Pavilion. 

According to Ong, 
though Taiwan and China 
have had a historically 
tense relationship, jhuTA- 
SA and CSA share no such 
animosity and frequently 
collaborate to plan events. 

“We [jhuTASA] don't 
try to touch upon political 


event drew a larger crowd | subjects because we know 


this year than in past years. 
‘ SThis year’s. celebration 
was also unique in that 
there is discrepancy be- 
tween cultures over which 
animal zodiac represents 
2015, or 2129, according 
to the Chinese calendar. 
jhuTASA advertised it as 
the Year of the Goat on 
their flyers and Facebook 
page for the event. — 
- The Chinese Students 
Association (CSA), which 
will host a Lunar New 
Year on Feb. 27, refers to 
it as the Year of the Sheep 
on their Facebook event 


page foi 4 8 
f 


hy The cakes were 


that’s a very sensitive is- 
sue,” Ong said. “So since 
we're a culture group, 
we're not a political aware- 
ness group. Our main 
purpose is to try to raise 
awareness for the Taiwan- 
ese culture.. We always 
work with CSA... They col- 
laborate on our Night Mar- 
ket. We invite one another 

to all of our event 
jhuTASA served tradi- 
tional Taiwanese dishes 
to celebrate the New Year, 
such as sesame buns, red 
bean paste buns. pia fried 
sticky cakes or nian gao. 
made by 


ice, into which they could 
mix peach slices and con- 
densed milk. 

“We do [shaved ice] for 
all of our general body 
meetings,” Ong said. “It’s 
[a] very popular Taiwan- 
ese dessert.” 

The meeting began with 
Ong giving a brief intro- 
duction to the club for any 
new members. 

“We are food lovers 
and fun lovers,” Ong said. 
“Our purpose is to try to 
promote the Taiwanese 
culture around Hopkins 
and the state of Maryland, 
and remember you don’t 
have to be Taiwanese 
to be part of jhuTASA... 
There’s always a place for 
you to join jhuTASA.” 

Sophomore Alissa Chi- 
ang, who is a jhuTASA ju- 
nior officer, believes that 
holding these events effec- 
tively brings the Taiwan- 
ese culture to people who 
are unfamiliar with it. 

“(When] —_ promoting 
culture, you have to find 
a way that engages every- 
one, even people who don’t 
understand or don’t know 
the culture,” Chiang said. 
“And I think jhuTASA does 
that really well, especially 
with our food events be- 
cause they’re usually the 
more popular ones.” 

Ni also discussed the 
group’s annual Night 
Market, which will be 
held on April 11. 

“It’s our biggest event 
of the year,” Ni said. “It’s 
where a lot of on-campus 


event benefited the Lo- 
shasa Charity in Taiwan. 


one interested in helping 
plan the event this year to 
contact jhuTASA. 

Annette Wang, chair 
of jhuTASA’s membership 
committee, discussed the 
group’s family system in 
which underclassmen are 
paired upperclassmen to 
form “families.” 

“Every month, we have 
a family task,” Wang said. 
“I think this month, it’s go 
to a museum with your 
family and take a photo.” 

The meeting ended 
with a presentation about 
the Intercollegiate Taiwan- 
ese American Students 
Association (ITASA), a na- 
tional organization that is 
affiliated with jhuTASA. 

According to jhuTASA 
member Austin Ko, ITA- 
SA holds regional leader- 
ship retreats all over the 
country, as well as more 
local events and mixers. 
It also hosts college work- 
shops for high schools 
students as well. 

Ko discussed an up- 
coming scholarship pro- 
gram for both high school 
and college students. 

“We [will] allow Tai- 
wanese-American high 
school and college stu- 
dents to showcase their 
artistic talent and creative 


side... for financial schol- 
arship,” Ko said. 


Freshman Julia Wargo 
attended even though she 
is not Taiwanese. 


“I came because I'm— 


we Asian by as- 


sociation,” Wargo said. “I | 
~ have a lot of friends who | 


} 
| 
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By NATHAN BICK 
Staff Writer 


Shake Shack, a New 
York City-based restau- 
rant chain known for its 
fast food burgers and 
shakes, opened in the In- 
ner Harbor last Monday at 
400 E. Pratt St. 

Baltimore Mayor Steph- 
anie Rawlings-Blake and 
Shake Shack CEO Randy 
Garutti cut the ribbon at 
the restaurant’s opening. 

In a recent interview 
with Baltimore Business 
Journal, Garutti said that 


_ he has long been inter- 


| ested in opening a Shake 
| Shack in Baltimore. 


“When we've looked 
at Baltimore for years, 
we never quite found the 
right spot,” Garutti told 
the Baltimore Business Jour- 
nal. “What I love about 
[the Pratt Street location] 
is it gives us the best of all 
community connections 
in Baltimore.” 

Hopkins was well rep- 
resented at the opening 
festivities. | Sophomore 
Kevin LeBlanc, first in 
line to enter the restau- 
rant, was featured in a 
Baltimore Sun article about 


the opening ceremony. 


LeBlanc arrived around 
9 a.m. to claim his spot. He 
ordered a double Smoke- 
Shack, one of their signa- 
ture menu items, and was 
very impressed with the 
quality. He said it lived up 


| to its reputation. 
She also encouraged any- | 


are Bo skvalarg or some 


“Tt was great,” LeBlanc 


| said. “All my friends were 


telling me about it, but 
it wasn’t until I actually 


_ sunk my teeth into it that 


I was like, ‘Wow, this is 


_a good burger. It looked 


like a modern place, and 
it was all packed. There 
was a whole line and ev- 


COURTESY OF SARA JONES 
Many Shake Shack patrons tend to order the famous Shack Burger. 


erything.” 

Shake Shack has re- 
cently been experiencing 
commercial success. In 
its initial public offering 
on Wall Street this past 
January, Shake Shack’s 
stock rose from an initial 
price of $21 to $47 and is 
currently around $45. The 
chain, which originated 
with a stand located in 
Madison Square Park in 
2004, now has locations in 
multiple states and cities, 
as well as in international 
capitals, including Lon- 
don, Dubai and Moscow. 

The chain also has a 
dedicated and loyal fol- 
lowing. The existence of a 
local fan base, composed 
of former New York resi- 
dents, contributed to the 


excitement over Shake 
Shack’s expansion into 
Baltimore. 


However, Shake Shack 
will face competition from 
Five Guys, which has a 
ubiquitous presence in 
the area and also boasts 
a strong following. Shake 
Shack charges $4 to $5 fora 
single burger and up to $10 
for a double patty burger, 
while Five Guys charges $5 
to $7 for burgers. 

Some Baltimore resi- 
dents are optimistic about 
the impact Shake Shack 
will have on the city’s 
economy. 

“(Shake Shack] adds 
more to the city and makes 
it more appealing... more 
companies come to Ballti- 
more as a result,” sopho- 
more Olivia Weese, a Bal- 
timore native, wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 

However, others ar- 
gue that the huge fanfare 
accompanying the  res- 
taurant’s opening might 
actually signify a lack of 
development in the area. 


Peabody student dies in 
dormitory Sunday night 


By CATHERINE - 
PALMER 
Asst. News & Features Editor 


Christine Chen, a ju- 
nior at the Peabody In- 
stitute, died on Sunday. 
Chen, a Taiwanese citizen, 
was studying the recorder 
at the conservatory. 

According to Fred Bron- 
stein, dean of the Peabody 
Institute, Chen was found 
dead in her dorm room on 
the conservatory’s campus 
inMount Vernon, 

Bronstein has contact- 


ed Chen's family mem- _ 


bers in Taiwan and an 
Sient anid ota ne ate 


Bronstein wrote. “Chris- 
tine had many friends at 
Peabody and around the 
world. Devoted to music 
and to her studies here, she 
recently performed a solo 
recital in her hometown 
of Kao-Hsiung, Taiwan. 
She is remembered for her 
kindness, her enthusiasm, 
and her ready smile.” 

As a matter of standard 
procedure, Peabody offi- 
cials are working with the 
_ police, the Medical Exam- 
iner’s office and ‘Hopkins _ 
health experts 
Bronstein “hopes that 
members of the: Peabody — 


in the United States, — his 
Bronstein sent: out a an biti ES ee la 
email to the Peabody “Tam = deeply sad- 
munity to inform el § dened to have lost one of - 
the Chen’s death. our Peabody family, too 


“This loss comes as a | 
great shock to the entire 
Peabody community, and — 


soon,” Bronstein wrote. “I 
know that this loss will be 
a difficult one for us all to 


our deepest sympathies bear, and I know that we . 
are extended had Chris- as a community will be 
tine’s family, her friends helpful and supportive of 
and her colleagues in the each other in the ae ane 
Early Music department,” weeks ahead.” 


. 
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ANIMAL CARE, rrom Al 
release from SAEN, they 
urged the USDA to seek 
the maximum legal pen- 
alty — $10,000 per viola- 
tion per animal. 

“The negligence which 
allowed primates to die of 
strangulation and a rabbit 
to be cooked to death de- 
serves the maximum pen- 
alty,” SAEN Executive Di- 
rector Michael A. Budkie 
wrote in a press release. 

Documents obtained 
by The News-Letter last 
year found that between 
December 2011 and Sep- 
tember 2013, the University 
self-reported eight separate 
violations of National Insti- 
tutes of Health (NIH) ani- 
mal welfare policies which 
resulted in the deaths of 
480 animals, including one 
guinea pig, two monkeys, 
six rats and 471 mice. 

Alka Chandna, a senior 
laboratory oversight spe- 
cialist for the People for the 
Ethical Treatment of Ani- 
mals (PETA), said that she 
was disturbed, but not sur- 
prised, by the most recent 
reports of accidental animal 
deaths in Hopkins labs. 

“Tt was like déja vu all 
over again,” Chandna said. 
“It’s a bit befuddling be- 
cause I feel like we’ve been 
here before, and Johns Hop- 
kins has been fined before.” 

Dr. John J. Pippin, the 
director of academic affairs 
for the Physicians Commit- 
tee for Responsible Medi- 
cine (PCRM), expressed 
disappointment in the 
University’s continued use 
of animals in medical re- 
search and courses. 

“Tt seems that the at- 
titude at Hopkins is that 
animals can be used for 
whatever you want,” Pip- 
pin said. 

Dr. Robert Adams, as- 
sociate provost for animal 
research and resources, 


wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter that measures 
have been taken since the 
recent incident to prevent 
future accidents. 

“In compliance with our 
PHS [Public Health Servic- 
es] Assurance, we report 
any situation that results 
in the injury or death of an 
animal to OLAW [NIH’s 
Office for Laboratory Ani- 
mal Welfare] explaining 
what happened and what 
we are doing to prevent a 
similar occurrence in the 
future,” Adams _ wrote. 
“We are constantly evalu- 
ating our practices for 
animal care and those for 
doing research, and unfor- 
tunate occurrences such as 
these do make us think of 
new or better ways to do 
things. We take the utmost 
care of our animals and, 
when these events occur, 
do everything possible to 
examine what happened, 
learn from the situation 
and improve our processes 
to prevent the same things 
from happening again.” 

Adams wrote that the 
monkeys were strangled 
by a chain outside of their 
cage that helps keep a di- 
vider in place. He wrote 
that monkeys used for 
different studies are often 
housed in the same cage. 

“This monkey reached 
outside of the cage, pulled 
the chain in and got it 
wrapped around his neck,” 
Adams wrote. “We now 
have wrapped all of these 
chains in PVC tubing and 
secure them so they stay 
outside the cage.” 

Despite these efforts, the 
USDA found ina Jan. 28 re- 
port that similar chains on 
cages at another lab run 
by the University had not 
been adjusted following 
the monkeys’ deaths. 

“Although the facility 
recognized the ongoing risk 
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USDA finds University lab animal deaths SGA passes resolution 


chains, 
they failed 
to identify 
potentially 
hazardous 
chains in all 
housing ar- 
eas for [non- 
human pri- 
mates], the 
USDA _ re- 
port stated. 
Adams 
wrote that 
the rab- 
bit’s death 
resulted 
from hu- 
man error. 
We 
now have 
changed 
our pro- 
cess so that 
each cage 
is checked by two differ- 
ent people before wash- 
ing,” Adams wrote. 
According to Chand- 
na, PETA has pushed the 
University to adjust its 
research practices many 
times in the recent past. 
“This is something 
we've tried to raise with 
administrators at Johns 
Hopkins previously, and 
our concerns have fallen 
on deaf ears,” Chandna 
said. “I hope that public 
scrutiny and the USDA’s 
investigation and maybe 
some sense of ethics and 
concern about animals 
will enter into how they 
think about what's going 
on in the laboratories so 
they can make a change.” 
Adams _ asserted that 
the University cares deep- 
ly about the welfare of ani- 
mals in their research labs. 
“Accidental deaths are 
very rare,” Adams wrote. 
“We care very deeply 
about the safety of our 
research program. SAEN 
obtained reports that the 
University _ voluntarily 


of 


COURTESY OF JANE JEFFERY 
Hopkins was found responsible for 480 animal deaths. 


filed with the OLAW in 
compliance with our ap- 
proved Assurance. OLAW 
has accepted our correc- 
tive action plans.” 

Adams also defended 
the University’s use of an- 
imals in medical research. 

“Biomedical research, 
like many other areas of 
scientific investigation 
and discovery, advances 
by small steps. But using 
animal models is critical 
for these advances, and 
all the animal studies are 
reviewed by the IACUC 
[Institutional Animal 
Care and Use Commit- 
tee],” Adams wrote. 

Pippin said that using 
animals is not only un- 
necessary for medical re- 


search, but is also ineffec- | 


tive and unethical. 
“Aside from the point 


as disposable equipment, 
we need more places to 


begin employing non- | 


animals methods of doing 
this research instead of 
continuing to kill animals 
this way,” Pippin said. 


Gloria Steinem addresses feminism with humor in FAS 


STEINEM, From Al 
the focus to politics and the 
future of the Republican 
party, specifically in rela- 
tion to abortion politics. 

“Republicans used 
to support reproductive 
freedom. Those who took 
over the Republican party 
are old, racist Democrats. 
I hope there are some true 
Republicans here to take 
back your party,” she said. 

Steinem also spoke about 
campus activism, stressing 
that practice makes perfect 
and that students should 
use all their resources to 
their advantage. 

“Just take it in your 
hands and do it,” she said. 
“If you practice here, you 
will be empowered later 
in life. Get mad and make 
it fun too. When some- 
one calls you a bitch, say 


‘thank you.” 

On the topic of do- 
mestic violence, Steinem 
said that addressing the 
issue out in 


Steinem’s speech and the 

energy in the audience. 
“After seeing and hear- 
ing very negative views on 
feminism 


the open is on Yik Yak 
the solution and through 
will help “Whensomeone word of 
halassaut Calls you a bitch, f° one 

re en f say ‘thank you,” friends who 
[George] were very 
Zimmer- ~ GLORIA STEINEM, against fem- 
arrested for WOMEN’S RIGHTS Seeeedand 
domestic vi- ICON excited to 


olence, Tray- 
von Martin 
would - still 
be alive. It’s impossible to 
be a feminist and not anti- 
racist. If they’re abusing 
you, they’re abusing other 
people,” she said. 

Many students said 
they were inspired by 


see so many 

people were 

here — male 

and female,” freshman 

Kyra Meko said. 

Freshman Olivia Sun 

said she was impressed by 
Steinem’s speaking style. 

“For once I learnt 

that to sound authorita- 
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tive and to ‘dominate’ 
the stage is not the only 
way to display confidence 
and blow the audience off 
their feet,” Sun said. 

Throughout the event, 
Hopkins Voice for Life 
(VFL), a campus _anti- 
abortion student group, 
protested outside, engag- 
ing students in conversa- 
tion about what they say 
are the dangerous reper- 
cussions of abortion. They 
were also protesting Glo- 
ria Steinem’s pro-choice 
views. . 

VFL displayed ban- 
ners that showed sta- 
tistics and pictures of 
women who died during 
abortions. The majority 
of students ignored the 
demonstration, but some 
pro-choice —_ supporters 
argued with the demon- 
strators. 

“We believe that both 
sides of the issue should 
be presented,” VFL Capi- 
tal Area Regional Coordi- 
nator Michele Hendrick- 
son said. “A lot of people 
say that abortion should 
be safe, legal and rare, but 
in reality we're only deal- 
ing with one of those. It’s 
not safe for the women, 
it’s never safe for the child 
and it’s certainly not rare,” 

FAS continues on 
March 11 with a panel as- 
sembled to discuss the rise 
of ISIS. The panelists will 
be Hadi Al-Bahra, presi- 
dent of the National Coali- 
tion for Syrian Revolution 
and Opposition Forces; 
Robert Ford, Former am- 
bassador to Algeria and 
Syria; Ryan Calder, Pro- 
fessor of Sociology and 
Islamic Studies; and David 
Faris, Roosevelt Univer- 
sity Professor. 


Nj 
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lo avert impeachment 


SGA, From Al 
crafted a statement in 
defense of Patel’s under- 
graduate status, wishing 
for him to remaina part of 
the undergraduate SGA. 


“Parth is in a dual- 
enrollment Master’s pro- 
gram. [However], un- 


dergraduate status is not 
defined in our constitu- 
tion. Considering Parth 
a full-time Homewood 
student, we would extend 
him undergraduate status 
as a student. Parth has 
served as a loyal member 
of SGA,” Bailey said. 

Bailey emphasized her 
goal of defining Patel’s 
role in SGA as a positive 
one. 

Pepe Muniz, a fresh- 
man class senator, ap- 
peared to disagree with 
the crux of Bailey’s state- 
ment. 

“The bill is not about 
us keeping Parth or not,” 
Muniz said. “It’s about, 
is he an undergraduate 
or not. It should be about 
Parth as an undergradu- 
ate, not about [the reasons 
why] we're deciding to 
keep him.” 

Muniz further stated 
that he was in support of 
the bill because he does 
consider Patel an under- 
graduate student. Sopho- 
more Class Senator Nick 
McCormack _ explained 
that to his knowledge a 
dilemma of this sort has 


| never occurred before in 
| the undergraduate SGA. 
of treating these animals | 


“I feel like in. this 


| unique situation, context 


is very important,” Mc- 
Cormack said. 


Destiny Bailey  re- 


' sponded to both Muniz 


and McCormack’s state- 
ments by explaining her 
views on the nature of the 
decision, the bill itself and 
the unprecedented nature 
of the situation. 

“We're not defining 
undergraduate status to 
fit [Parth],” Bailey said. 
“The undergraduate sta- 
tus is called into ques- 
tion in general. When we 
do go back [and look at 
this decision], it would 
be like this is setting a 
precedent, and we want 
to be careful that the full 
story is being included in 
the resolution. This does 
seem like an exception, 
but if you see this in a ho- 
listic way, I'd be looking 
for a reason as to why [we 
granted him undergradu- 
ate status].” 

Junior Class President 
Jahan Mirchandani_ ex- 
pressed his uncertainty 
about this issue and fo- 
cused on Patel’s relative 
activeness as a class sena- 
tor as a reason to keep 
him. 

“This has never hap- 
pened before. It’s really 
just a matter of if Parth 
was an active member [of 
SGA] or not,” Mirchan- 
dani said. 

The motion was made 
to suspend the rules 
of the SGA in order to 
vote on Parth’s status 
within that same meet- 
ing rather than waiting 
a week to vote. Bailey 
and Kyra Toomre, SGA’s 
executive vice president, 
explained that suspend- 
ing the rules is equated 
to suspending the usual 
parliamentary process of 
the SGA, and not in any 
way suspending the SGA 
constitution. 

SGA parliamentary 
rules require such deci- 
sions to be made in two 
parts, according to Bailey. 


One meeting is used for 


discussion of the issue 
at hand, and in the next 


. week's meeting, the coun-— 
cil votes on the issue. This _ 


¥ 


process was skipped in 
order to both discuss and 
vote on Patel’s possible 
impeachment within the 
same day. 

‘{This is] not against 
our constitution,” Bailey 
explained. “Extending 
this status to any one per- 
son is part of the constitu- 
tion. Because some might 
feel that [Patel’s] under- 
graduate status is unclear, 
this was a backup to make 
sure we're covering all of 
our bases.” 

Toomre added that 
were granting Patel un- 
dergraduate status and 
allowing him to stay on 
SGA to be in fact against 
the constitution, the SGA 
would not be allowed 
to make that decision. 
Toomre noted that the un- 
clear nature of the current 
constitution has inspired 
the SGA to consider fu- 
ture changes. 

“Nothing would be 
‘against the constitution.’ 
If it was, we would not 
be able to do it, as it is the 
document that gives the 
SGA power and rights 
to represent the student 
body,” Toomre wrote in 
an email to The News-Let- 
ter. “Our constitution is 
not clear and that is part of 
why we are in the process 
of drafting a new consti- 
tution to be reviewed and 
voted on by the student 
body, and then hopefully 
implemented.” 

After their discussion, 
the entire SGA voted on 
the issue of Patel’s under- 
graduate status. Junior 
Class Senator Kanami 
Mori motioned to ha 
closed vote, but that idea 
was shut down. Instead, 
members said “yes” or 

no” aloud to cast their 
votes. 

Every member of the 
Hopkins undergradu- 
ate SGA voted “yes,” and 
Patel was granted under- 
graduate status, thereby 
allowing him to remain a 
part of the undergraduate 
SGA. He was not formally 
impeached. i 

Freshman Class Sena- 
tor Kwame Alston ex- 
pressed his opinion on 
the decision, stating it was 
a testament to how well 
members of the SGA can 
work together to =i a 
decision. 

“(This decision] RB 
the willingness of the 
organization to work 
together,” Alston said. 
“However, we need to be 
more specific about who 
we consider an under- 
graduate as opposed to a 
graduate. We need to be 
proactive about this type 
of issue in the future.” 

When asked about the 
timeline of the issue, Patel 
explained that he did look 
into his undergraduate 
status after the complaint 
had been filed against 
him, and had shared the 
results of those inquires 
with the SGA before the 
Tuesday meeting. 

“Many people a. 
knew that I was go- 
ing to start my Maste 
courses this semester,” 
Patel wrote in an il 
to The News-Letter 
main reason [for shi 
this], however, was | 


status changed o 
I had talked to 
people in the Reg 
Office and I was 
the impression the 
still going to be— 
as an ee 
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LGBTQ, From Al 
Sophomore Amanda 
Spohrer, a member of the 
Pi Beta Phi sorority (Pi 
Phi) and the Diverse Sexu- 
ality and Gender Alliance 
(DSAGA), acknow ledged 
that many LGBTQ stu- 
dents feel nervous about 
going through  recruit- 
ment, but she believes 
that their anxiety may be 
misguided. 

“I think that a lot of 
women, regardless of 
whether or not they iden- 
tify as LGBTQ, are ex- 
tremely nervous about 
going through recruit- 
ment,” Spohrer wrote in 
an email to The News- 
Letter. “However, from 
an LGBTQ standpoint, I 
think there is more of a 
fear or anxiety because of 
the misrepresentation of 


BTQ students,” Woolway 
wrote in an email to The 


News-Letter. “Much of 
sorority/fraternity — so- 
cial life is built around 


heteronormative events, 
which is unlikely to 
make LGBTQ students 
feel welcome. For ex- 
ample, many people who 
have same-sex partners 
worry that they will not 
be able to bring their 
partners to date events 
and similar social func- 
tions... All of this adds 
up to the likelihood that 
LGBTQ individuals will 
probably decide that 
they do not want to par- 
ticipate in sororities and 
fraternities.” 

Spohrer, on the other 
hand, does not feel that 
sororities are unwelcom- 
ing environments for LG- 


' Greek life because they 
don’t think they will feel 
comfortable in sorority 
and fraternity environ- 
ments. 

“Any gendered en- 
vironment that has dif- 
ferent expectations for 
women and men can be 
uncomfortable for LG- 


Greek life in the media. 1 BTQ members. 
think that a lot of people “I would want girls 
assume that to know 
all Greek life about my 
is exactly like “Discrimination  involve- 
what they see ment in 
in TV shows Can happen on both DSA- 
and movies, unconscious GA and 
and honestly Rives Bhi 
so much of levels.” Spohrer 
that is false.” Said. | wel 
. Demere -DEMERE would 
Woolway, the WooLway, w ant 
director of them to 
LGBTQ Life, DIRECTOR OF k n 0 w 
believes that that the 
many LGBTQ LG BIQ Lire shouldn't 
students shy be afraid 
away from about be- 


ing accepted for who 
they are because all of 
the people I have met 
through Greek Life are 
some of the most open 
and welcoming people 
I’ve ever met.” 

Woolway wrote that 
acceptance in the Greek 
life community has espe- 
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Students in LGBTQ community examine place | in sororities 


cially been an issue for 
transgender students na- 
tionwide. 

“At times, transgender 
students have been ex- 
cluded from participating 
in sororities and fraterni- 
ties based on their sex as- 
signed at birth,” Woolway 
wrote. “I don’t know of 
any fraternity or sorority 
at Hopkins where that has 
been a concern. It has been 
an issue at other schools. 
However, the Department 
of Education has recently 
said that Title IX pro- 
tects transgender people 
who wish to be involved 
in campus activities, so 
hopefully, it will not be an 
issue going forward.” 

Related to the issue of 
whether LGBTQ mem- 
bers of Greek Life feel 
accepted in their respec- 
tive organizations is the 
problem of addressing 
the reactions of LGBTQ 
students who happen to 
be rejected by sororities 
or fraternities. 

Sophomore Rebecca 
Rivera, a member of Theta 
and DSAGA, believes that 
the potential for students 
to feel rejected based on 
their LGBTQ status is a 
concern. 

“That’s always going 
to be a possibility, just 
because it’s a very com- 
mon narrative within the 
LGBT community [for 
someone] to be rejected 
based on their sexuality 
or their gender identity,” 
Rivera said. “And so, no 
matter what, if someone 
does feel rejected, they 
might feel that it could be 
because of their sexuality. 
[They could also feel re- 
ject based on their LGBTQ 
status] because of their 


OTH 


Slices 


preconceived notions of 
sororities and their tradi- 
tional kind of views, so 
it’s always a_ possibility. 
And it might actually be 
true depending on the so- 
rority or [it might] not.” 

Woolway acknowl- 
edged that sororities or 
fraternities might unin- 
tentionally show preju- 
dice toward members of 
the LGBTQ community. 

“Even though mem- 
bers of the organization 
may not believe they are 
being discriminatory, re- 
search on implicit bias 
suggests that discrimina- 
tion can happen on un- 
conscious levels,” Wool- 
way wrote. 

Rivera, however, said 
that she does believe so- 
rority sisters would be 
supportive of a sister who 
came out. 

“Tve never heard of 
an issue with coming out 
and being queer within 
a sorority, so I would as- 
sume [sisters would be 
supportive],” Rivera said. 
“T don’t speak for any of 
the sororities. [My opin- 
ion] is just based on what 
I've experienced and what 
I've seen.” 

Spohrer also believes 
that sorority sisters would 
be supportive in that situ- 
ation. 

“T can’t imagine for 
a minute that any of my 
sisters would be any- 
thing less than support- 
ive and happy for their 
fellow sister,” Spohrer 
wrote. “This is one of the 
most wonderful things 
about being involved in 
Greek life. Your sisters re- 
ally are always there for 
you, no matter what you 
need. I think that if a sis- 


SAND 


—— 
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ter were to come out, ev- 
eryone would be happy 
and proud that she was 
able to share that part of 
herself with everyone.” 

Ratnayake is less op- 
timistic, and thinks that 
some sisters might subtly 
demonstrate prejudice. 

“T do not think that 
there would be direct 
negative or hurtful 
comments,” Ratnayake 
wrote. “However, there’s 
an extent to which I be- 
lieve there are subtle 
ways in which people 
can be made to feel 
alienated due to their 
sexual orientation and/ 
or gender identity with- 
out openly showing the 
bigotry of the individu- 
als perpetrating these 
actions. I feel that until 
society ceases to normal- 
ize one particular sexual 
orientation and gender 
identity, there will al- 
ways be this underlying 
tension.” 

Cowley agreed that ten- 
sion would probably exist, 
but she believes that most 


sorority members would 
be supportive if one of 
their sisters came out. 

“If a sister revealed 
that they identified as 
LGBTQ post-recruitment, 
I would hope that they 
would find the support 
they needed within their 
chapter,” Cowley worte. 
“Not everybody will find 
favor in how one identi- 
fies — that’s just a fact of 
life at the current time. 
However, I firmly believe 
that the majority of sisters 
would be able to put aside 
personal opinions about 
LGBTQ life and policy 
and support their fellow 
sister for whom they [are], 
a fellow member of an 
organization founded on 
the basis of love and ca- 
maraderie. Beyond simply 
being a member of the so- 
rority, I believe that many, 
if not all sisters, would be 
able to respect and sup- 
port an LGBTQ identify- 
ing person for simply be- 
ing a human deserving 
love and acceptance. I 
know I would.” 
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The Carey 


School, the Center for a 
Livable Future and the 
Krieger School of Arts 
and Sciences presented 
“Feeding the 21st Cen- 
tury,” a panel this past 
Tuesday in Mudd Hall on 
the modern-day problems 
cities encounter. 

Bloomberg Distin- 
guished Professor Kath- 
ryn Edin facilitated the 
event, which was attend- 
ed by several prominent 
panelists including Da- 
vid Dillon, the former 
CEO of the supermarket 
chain Kroger; Robert S. 
Lawrence, a_ professor 
and director at the Johns 
Hopkins Center for a 
Livable Future; Martin 
O'Malley, the former 
governor of Maryland 
and a visiting professor 
at the Carey Business 
School; and Adam Shein- 
gate, an associate profes- 
sor in the Department of 
Political Science. 

“The purpose of the 
21st Century City Ini- 
tiative is to understand 
these complex  chal- 
lenges facing the city,” 
Edin said. “|The initia- 
tive helps] that 
have struggled to adapt 
to the demographic and 
economic changes in the 
seventies, but have really 
found ways to reinvent 


cities 


“low in- 
come cen- 
sus tract[s] 
where a 
substan- 
tial num- 
ber of 
residents 
have 
access 


low 
to 
a grocery 
store.” Of- 
ten these 
two areas 
can over- 
lap which 
creates a 
vicious cy- 
cle for the 
consumer. 
Each 
panelist 
presented 
his specialty and angle on 
the issue. Lawrence spoke 
from a public health per- 
spective. 
“The 21st century city 


is experiencing three 
great collisions,” Law- 
rence explained. “The 


collision of globalization, 
urbanization and climate 
change. So that’s the 
context in which I think 
about these issues.” 
According Lawrence, 
more than 50 percent of 
the world’s 7.3 billion 
people are living in ur- 
ban environments. As 
cities progress, climate 
change will come to the 
forefront as the greatest 
challenge due to related 
issues with food, wa- 


themselves... We want to ter and other resources. 
capitalize Lawrence 
on them, used Bal- 
on the timore as 
promise of “‘[t’s hard to an  exam- 
these cities ple of this 
and build really talk about shenom- 
on their social progress SRO ey 
legacy of : ; presenting 
resilience.” without being city maps 
Ed in : showing 
expramea mindful of food ~~ 
that the and water.” ous food 
solutions deserts 
needed to — MARrTIN and _ food 
be modern ’ swamps. 
SY ae, O'MALLEY, a 
vative and FORMER talking 
involve ev- about the 
ery _ parti- GOVERNOR OF people in 
tion of so- East Bal- 
ciety. MARYLAND tai myores, 
fo Wae West Balti- 
eat hen ers more, who 
food deserts and food have to rely on public 
swamps,” Edin said. transportation,” —Law- 
“The market often isn’t rence said. “We have 


enough... and when the 
market isn’t enough, that’s 
when policy can come in.” 

Edin stressed the im- 
portance of interplay 
between the different 
sectors represented in 
the panel — business, 
public health, advocacy 
and policy-making — 
allowing for a multidi- 
mensional discussion on 
the issue. 

Food swamps, areas 
with a large density of 
small corner stores and 
takeout restaurants, offer 
nutritionally poor food 
to their neighboring resi- 
dents. Contrarily, food 
deserts are described by 
the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture (USDA) as 


a remarkable phenom- 
enon — people who live 
in food deserts and food 
swamps who are unable 
to access fresh fruits and 
vegetables, dairy, whole 
grains... but at the same 
time, they are surround- 
ed by corner stores, fast 
food outlets in concen- 
trations that greatly ex- 
ceed that of middle class 
and upper class neigh- 
borhoods.” 

Lawrence stated that 
people in East Baltimore 
and West Baltimore had 
twice the risk factor of 
cardiovascular _ disease 
and diabetes. 

Dillon responded with 
his position as a super- 
market operator. Kroger 
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is currently the nation’s 
largest supermarket chain 
by revenue and fifth larg- 
est retailer in the world. 
Recently the company 
acquired Harris Teeter, a 
local supermarket chain. 

“Grocers come at this 
differently [than public 
health specialists],” Dil- 
lon said. “There’s a food 
desert how do we 
solve the food desert? 
It’s a social and com- 
munity question well 
worth answering. Often 
that answer is in the in- 
ner city, the inner city 
that is impoverished and 
has problems in making 
ends meet.” 

He argued that in or- 
der for a supermarket to 
operate, there needed to 
be a sufficient volume of 
customers attracted so 
that there will be contin- 
ued revenue and invest- 
ment return. 

“There is an immedi- 
ate conflict between the 
definition that [Lawrence] 
used and the way which 
we think an affordable 
supermarket can be built. 
We. typically look at a 
trade area as a three-mile 
or bigger area,” Dillon 
said. “Any store we build 
automatically has most of 
its people outside of the 
quarter-mile range, and 
the only way you can get 
high concentrations of 
people close to the store is 
if you get a high-density 
population.” 

However, Dillon said 
one of the problems with 


high-density populations | 


is that the real estate, even 
in impoverished areas, is 
incredibly expensive and 


parking spaces are hard 


to come by. 

“Volume requires a 
greater trade area and 
automatically you end 
up excluding some geo- 
graphic areas because 
if there’s a supermarket 
already drawing that 
neighborhood two or 
three miles away, you 
don’t have a change in 
making a good invest- 
ment,” Dillon said. 

Sheingate took a politi- 
cal stance, reconciling the 
opposing sides of the dis- 
cussion in a hopeful yet 
pragmatic manner. 

“As a political scien- 
tist, I spend much time 
trying to explain why we 
don’t do the things that 
we should do to make 
the world a better place,” 
Sheingate said. “But 
there’s another element 
to the study of politics... 
and that’s the art of the 
possible.” He presented a 
summary of a more opti- 
mistic view of cities and 
the promise of urban and 
food policy of the 21st 
century identifying four 
trends not only in Balti- 
more, but in other cities: 
pragmatism, — diversity, 
leadership and learning. 

“The issue of food nu- 
trition and access is a com- 
plex problem,” Sheingate 
said. “This knowledge has 
informed a wave of inno- 
vative policies; it has fos- 


n 


tered a partnership with 
the City of Baltimore that 
began around Governor 
O’Malley’s tenure as may- 
or and that’s really blos- 
somed with the Baltimore 
Food Policy Initiative.” 

“Diversity fosters in- 
novation,’ Sheingate ex- 
plained. “In particular, 
where you have diverse 
stakeholders, you're likely 
to have organizations with 
overlapping memberships 
and individuals with mul- 
tiple affiliations.” 

O’Malley eee 
that the policies impl 2 
mented have since im- 
proved Baltimore. In par- 
ticular, the initiatives to 
bring back grocery stores, 
one of which included 
the Giant supermarket 
store near the Homewood 
Campus. 

“We had lost 15 percent 
of our grocery stores from 
1999-2000, so we made a 
very concerted effort,” he 
said. “While the first strat- 
egy of our economic de- 


_velopment policy was to 


make our city safer again, 
the second... was to bring 
grocery stores back to city 
neighborhoods.” 

“We saw it as a way 
to hold residents and at- 
tract residents again,” 
O'Malley said. 

He explained further 


the importance of grocery | 


stores in the urban envi- 
ronment. 

“T saw the demoral- 
izing effect that had on 
neighbors and their sense 
of place, and the value of 
their neighborhood, and 
their sense of community, 
when all of a sudden, the 


place — oftentimes, the 


only place — where they 
would always see their 
neighbors suddenly was 


_ shuttered and no more,” 


he said. 

“Conversely, I saw the 
value in the optimism that 
returns to the neighbor- 
hood when people actu- 
ally go to a grocery store 
near their neighborhood 
and get quality food. That, 
combined with my aware- 
ness of being mindful of 
the health of the entire 
child. It’s hard to really 
talk about social progress 
without being mindful of 
food and water — they’re 
kind of basic.” 

According its website, 
the 21st Century Cities 
Initiative is “a dynamic, 
new, cross-disciplinary 
research initiative for 
urban study and change, 
focusing first on Balti- 
more but with the goal of 
sharing successes with 
other U.S. and foreign 
cities as well.” It strives 
to focus on promoting 
economic growth, im- 
proving city schools, 
public health and enrich- 
ing arts culture. 

It is part of a $4.5 bil- 
lion campaign called Ris- 
ing to the Challenge that 
allows Hopkins affiliates 
to expand their work to 
improve the world. Other 
campaigns include the 
Global Health Institute 
and the Water Institute. 
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BALL, rrom Al 

we recreated the idea of a 
Commemoration Ball and 
what would be success- 
ful at Hopkins for today’s 
students and alumni,” 
Commemoration Ball 
Chair and SGA _ Execu- 
tive Vice President Kyra 
Toomre wrote in an email 
to The News-Letter. 

Junior Class Senator 
Neha Prasad explained 
that SGA members 
played a role in bringing 
the event together. 

“Prior to the event, 
SGA passed a bill that 
provided funding that 
allowed for the’ free 
transportation as well 
as many other fun fea- 
tures,” Prasad said. “At 
the venue we all worked 
together to decorate the 
venue for the occasion, 


blowing up countless 
numbers of balloons and 
hanging up Hopkins 


banners that were over 
60 years old.” 

SGA _ representatives 
were generally pleased 
with the large presence 
from the student body. 

“It definitely brought 
together a group of Hop- 
kins students and alums 
who otherwise wouldn't 
be brought together on 
a daily basis, which I 
thought made the event 
all the more successful,” 
SGA Junior Class Senator 
Jason Plush said. 

Toomre agreed and 


| spoke to the fact that the 
| event provided a unique 


opportunity for students 
to get off campus. 
“T think the ball is a 


|. great. chance for prembers, 


throughout t ANS. 
Hopkins” tom munity, b 

it undergraduates, gradu- 
ates, 
alumni, to come together 
and celebrate the Univer- 
sity we are all so lucky 
to be part of. I love how 


| the ball brings people 


who do not normally 


interact into one space 


for a common purpo 
Furthermore, — 


pus,” 
email to T) 


the presen 
affiliates was sarticulatly 
strong. : 


Samlut agreed tha 
Ball gave her the chance: 
reunite with old friends. — 

“The best part [of Com- 
memoration Ball] was go- 
ing as a complete group 
with everyone from my 
Cuba Intersession _ trip 
and taking part in this 
Hopkins tradition with 
them,” Samlut said. 

Representatives from 
the Alumni Association 
and Student Affairs, who 
were present at the event, 
discussed the significance 
of the University’s com- 
memoration. 

“What was really 
cool about the night was 
that both the head of the 
Alumni Association and 
Vice Provost Shollen- 
berger spoke about why 
the event was so impor- 
tant to them. and the sig- 
nificance of it. I thought it 


was a very successful way ° 


of commemorating the 
founding of the Univer- 
sity,” Plush said. 

The official anniversa- 
ry of the school’s found- 
ing is on Feb. 22, which 
signifies the date Daniel 
Coit Gilman, the Uni- 
versity’s first President, 
was sworn in. Although 
Commemoration Ball 
was once an annual affair 


administrators or 


| believe 


that is Hopkins, an d 
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that a large portion of the.” 
campus took part in, it, 
has died out as one of the”. 
University’s — traditions, 
Prior to the event’s reviv- - 
al last February, a Com=' 
memoration Ball had not: 
been held since 2001. 

The invitation re¥~ 
quested that attendees A 
dress in blue or black?!’ 
semi-formal attire. Ac- 
cording to Plush, attend- 
ees were enthusiastic re- 
garding this aspect of the 
event. Individual tickets 
were sold at $15 and cou- 
ples tickets were $25. The 
revenue from the tickets 
covered the cost of food 
and transportation to 
and from the venue in 
Mount Vernon. 

Plush said he hopes 
that Commemoration Ball 
will eventually grow to be 
as large an event as it once 
was. He emphasized the 
value of continuing tradi-/” 
tions like this one on the { 
Hopkins campus. ai 

“One of the pea cic 

that I think Hopkins is” 

trying to work on im= 

proving for the future is® 
the development or the # 
bringing back of old tra 
ditions. I think that’s an 
area that students would 
love to continue to se 
improve on campus. Ob. 
viously we have Spring 
Fair and we have Homé- 
coming Weekend | ¢ 
big rivalry days in 1 
spring for lacrosse, but. 
outside of that, the num= 


2 


fast _ tradition ie 
ayes commut He 


legacy is created by the — 
students that attend this 
school,” Senior Class 
Gift Committee member 
Will DeGouveia - said. 
“The Senior Class Gift 
Committee’s presence at 
the ball hoped to invite 
current seniors to begin 
building that legacy of 
alumni engagement and 
philanthropic giving by 
making their first dona- 
tion of $20.15 to Hop- 
kins to commemorate 
our graduation year. We 
set up a private ‘Seniors 
Only’ room and handed 
out Chipotle gift cards 
to all current donors at 
the event in hopes of get- 
ting more seniors excited 
about celebrating this 
school.” 

Many students viewed 
the event as a success. 

“I really enjoyed Com- 
memoration Ball. It was 
a great opportunity to 
get off campus. The ven- 
ue was beautiful and 
the food was delicious,” 
freshman Alessandra 
Golden said. “I hope the 
event continues to grow 
as I would definitely re 
to 8° eae wc “te 
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When catcalling | A semester abroad in Amman, Jordan 


becomes racism AE c 


F don't remember 
the first time I was 
catcalled, the first 
time I felt uncom- 
fortable because 
of the way a man looked 
at me on the street or 
even the first time I was 
groped, but I remember 
the first time it had to do 
with my race. 


Asian American history, | 
and I finally understand 
why “Konichiwa, beauti- 
ful geisha” is a problem 
for more than just its 
creepiness, 
ing someone with those 
words is lumping Asians 
together and _ treating 
Asian women as objects. 

When I am 17, [| start 


I was 14 and awkward, college, and I realize 
finally free of braces and just how’ many people 
glasses but think _ that 
still grace- it’s okay to 
less and , Jess Ch ask, “No, 
gawky in e en but where 
my body. are you re- 
That sum- Guest ally from?” 
mer, I was and how 
at a_ girls’ & | ' many boys 
arts camp 0 umnist think “T’ve 
on Bryn got yellow 
Mawr’s fever” is a 


campus. When the camp 
announced they were 
taking us on a day trip 
to Philadelphia, I was 
thrilled. I lived in the 
suburbs of central Jersey, 
but my family preferred 
New York City, and I had 
only been to Philly a few 
times. 

The day of the trip, 
[ dressed up in my fa- 
vorite outfit and headed 
out. It was the kind of 
summer day that’s just 
right — warm enough 
to. be comfortable _out- 
side but not too humid. 
The food was delicious, 
my friends were hilari- 
ous and the shopping 
without a chaperone felt 
delightfully adult; it was 
a perfect day until sud- 
denly, it wasn’t. 

Until I was walking 
with my friends, and a 
man shouted, “Konich- 
iwa, beautiful geisha!” 
Until I felt his eyes crawl- 
ing Over me, roving over 
my skin like it belonged 
to him. Until I noticed 
him clasping his hands 
together and bowing to- 
ward me. Then it wasn’t 
so perfect anymore. 

m 14 years old. I’m 


good pick-up line. Later 
my freshman year, a 
boy tells me he normal- 
ly doesn’t like Asians, 
but he likes me. He, too, 
thinks this is a compli- 
ment. It’s not. 

That summer, I intern 
for the first openly LG- 
BTQ person of color in 
either house of Congress 
and learn from constitu- 
ent correspondence that 
bigots never leave you 
alone, even when you're a 
congressman. 

When I am 20, I leave 
America to study abroad 
in London. Most of my 
neighbors are well-off, 
older couples, and as a 
result, several days pass 
before the first time some- 
thing happens. 

Until the first night 
we go out, and the men 
who hit on me refuse to 
believe that I am from 
the States, like my white 
friends. Until we visit 
Barcelona, and the shop- 
keeper greets me with 
“Annyeonghaseyo,” then 
demands to know where 
I’m from (“The States”) 
and where my parents 
are from (“The States”) 


-and if I’m Korean, be- 


standing cause there 
on the side- are appar- 
walk in a : ently a lot 
city known Catcalling of : Kore- 
for its love gsgmeone with ans in the 
with people ; Saree States. (“I 
that I love, those words is wouldn't 
and I feel . G know. I’m 
disgust- lumping Asians not Kore- 
ed. I am together... an.”) 

ashamed of Until 
myself, hor- we go to a 
rified that club, and 


I’m only wearing shorts 
and a t-shirt — Did I 
wish this upon myself? 
Is this my fault? — guilty 
that I haven't said any- 
thing to tell him off and 
afraid to do anything 
but run away. Instead, I 
blurt out, “I’m not Japa- 
nese,” and then grab my 
friends and sprint down 
the street. 

We meet the other 
campers, get tacos for 
dinner and chat about 
the day with each other. 
I sit in the corner qui- 
etly, simmering with 
rage and unsaid retorts. I 
can’t get the words out of 
my head — “Konichiwa, 
beautiful geisha.” I’m 
not Japanese. But that’s 
not the problem here. I 
just can’t wrap my head 
around what is. 

This is the first time 


‘it happens, but not the 


last. The years of my ad- 


‘olescence are sprinkled 
with memories like this. 


When I am 15, a boy try- 


ing to get in my pants 


tells me that I am cute 
for an Asian. He thinks 
it’s a compliment. is 


not. The same year, I 


pick up Yellow by Frank 


H. Wu (Hopkins Class of 


‘88) and write a paper on 


Ee Sond 


two men bow at me, 
hands clasped in front 
of them, and it feels like 
I’m 14 again, standing in 
the Philadelphia sun and 
terrified, and if Drake 
weren't blasting on the 
speakers, I'd think I'd 
heard them say, “Konich- 
iwa, beautiful geisha.” 
But this time I’m 20 and 
no longer afraid, and in- 
stead of running away, I 
turn to them and kindly 
inform them, “That's a bit 
racist, you know.” They 
gesture at their ears; they 
can’t hear me. “I SAID, 
THAT’S A BIT RACIST,” 
I shout. 

I tilt my head to the 
side and smile sweetly, 
the way I know they think 
all Asian women smile, 
then grab my roommate’s 
hand and leave. 

This is how it is. This 
is how it feels. These 
are the moments, the 
memories that stick in 
my head. The times that 
tell me that I will always 
be an “other” to certain 
people, that I will always 
be an object to some 
men, that yellow skin 


and dark hair will al- 


ways mean catcalls and 


pickup lines about my 


race. This is how it is. 


that catcall- | 


Arabic, 
| in Amman, 


| four months would be 


double 
in 


ence and 

archaeol- 
| ogy who is also studying 
studying abroad 
Jordan was 
an obvious choice for 
me. It wasn’t as obvious 
to my family and many 
of my friends, who asked 
things like, “Is it a safe?” 
or “Will you have to wear 
a burka?” 

I answered with long 
explanations about how 
safe Jordan is and that 
it is a tolerant country, 
where modern and tradi- 
tional cultures coexist. I 
knew these things to be 
true, but other than that, 
admittedly, I had no idea 
what living in Jordan for 


like or what the practi- 
cal aspects of life would 
be. Before I arrived, I 
knew nothing about the 
host family I would be 
living with, where any- 
thing in the city was or 
how I would be getting 


| around. 


After the program ori- 
entation, I met my host 


realize you need in ev- 
eryday life. The textbook 
never managed to teach 
us the words “laundry” 
or “stoplight.” 


family. They were (and Language has been an 
have re- issue, but 
mained) 0 the other 
welcom- b W b big chal- 
ing and ml y e er lenge in 
Keiitigice, ° my life 
sod they GUetCOIUMNISE tee 
mva. dee taxi driv- 
me feel ers! Taxis 


right at home. However, 
the first week here was 
inevitably a time of ad- 
justment, a little uncom- 
fortable and, at times, 
awkward. We are all still 
getting to know each 
other, and although I can 
speak to them in Fus‘ha 
(or formal) Arabic well 
enough, they speak to me 


| in the Jordanian dialect, 


which I am still learning. 
The difference between 
formal Arabic and Arabic 
as it is spoken is one of 
the biggest challenges I’ve 
faced here. 

The formal Arabic 
taught in college classes 
is not used by local peo- 
ple in any Arabic coun- 
try. Each country or re- 
gion has its own dialect, 
and although there are 
similarities between the 
local dialects and formal 
Arabic, they are very 
different. There is also a 
big gap between the vo- 
cabulary in the textbook 
and the vocabulary you 


eeo0c ATST S 


ke 


Hf Farhad 


are really the only reliable 
way to get around in Am- 
man. Buses are the only 
public transportation, 
and they are often unreli- 
able and generally unsafe 
for women. I stand out 
clearly as a foreigner here, 
and often taxi drivers will 
pretend as if they don‘tun- 
derstand me, take me an 
unnecessarily long way or 
try to overcharge me. 
While this also hap- 
pens with taxi drivers in 
Baltimore, I unfortunately 
didn’t have the Arabic vo- 
cabulary to say “I know 
youre ripping me off.” 
But after many of these 
taxi rides and with help 
from my host family, I 
have been able to figure 
out my way around the 
city well enough to give 
them specific directions 
to where I need to go. 
Jordan is an extremely 
beautiful country, rich 


-in history and culture 


and has _ kind, friendly 
people. I recently vis- 
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Chipotle for sex? Don't know 
if that’s an equitable trade 


buddy 


I'll buy you a $30 gift card to 


chipotle © 
So is it a deal??? 


l'llliterally do anything 


COURTESY OF COLIN TSOI VIA FLICKR 
Amman, Jordan's capital and most populous city, is rich in its history and culture, as well as its people. 


ited two very beauti- 
ful ancient sites, Umm 
Qais and Jerash. Both 
have magnificent Ro- 
man ruins, but unlike in 
other parts of the world, 
here one is able to walk 
amongst them; there are 
no roped off sections. 
From the highest point 
at Umm Qais, I was able 
to see Syria, Lebanon, the 
Golan Heights, Israel and 
Palestine. 


ing to work and school, 
running errands, visiting 
with friends and gener- 
ally enjoying life. 

For instance, yesterday 
Amman had a rare snow- 
fall, and the whole extend- 
ed family — me included 
— went out to play in the 
snow and have a snowball 
fight followed by a sup- 
per of hot soup and a cozy 
movie night. I feel safe 
here, and in many ways, 


Unfor- I find that 
tunately, Amman - is 
like Syria, a safer city 
Jordan has I feel safe here, than  Balti- 
been in the and in many more. 
news __re- : In fact, 
cently, and Ways I find that many <peo- 
te ned, Ammanisas 3) neil 
has caused safer city than of what they 
anxiety : see on the 
among my Baltimore. news, they 
family and are afraid 


friends 

at home. The Jordanian 
people were outraged 
and heartbroken over the 
brutal death of the Jor- 
danian pilot by ISIS (or 
da’esh, the Arabic name 
for the group). To mourn 
the pilot’s death, thou- 
sands of people carried 
pictures of him in a large, 
peaceful demonstration 
in Amman. Queen Rania 
of Jordan walked with the 
people in a show of soli- 
darity. Since then, people 
still talk about how sad it 
is, but they continue on 
with their daily lives, go- 


@0000 EE > 


of America 
and how violent it is, es- 
pecially after the Chapel 
Hill shooting. After re- 
ceiving so many emails 
about robberies around 
campus, I don’t necessar- 
ily disagree. While I came 
here to improve my Ara- 
bic and to experience the 
everyday life, I feel I have 
already learned so much 
more. While I can’t say 


_I’m one of those students 


whose “life is completely 
changed” by studying 
abroad, I do know that my 
time here has given me a 
changed perspective. 
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30 Jan 2015 1:37 am 


You need entertaining? | can 
sort this out! 


2 Feb 2015 12:04 am 


Hahaha how can you 
entertain me? 


2 Feb 2015 7:59 am 


You are American, I'm — i 
English, we party way better. » 


3 Feb 2015 11:39 pm 


Hey now, our parties are ni 
joke 


Haven't \ 
Boston tez 
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here are few 
things I love 
more than 
awards. show 
fashion. The 


second the new year rolls 
around, I am filled with 
anticipation for the jaw 
dropping looks, the hor- 
ribly placed layers and 
the inevitably unflatter- 
ing gowns. To be fair, bad 
dresses happen to every- 
one. I, myself, thought my 
white fairy dress for junior 
prom was fashion. How- 
ever, in my opinion, this 
year’s Oscars were less 
than underwhelming. 

The repetition of black 


and white dresses made 
me wish for the return 
of the Golden Globes. In 
2011, Mila Kunis wore a 
lavender Ellie Saab dress 
that inspired the fash- 
ion world and the people 

watching the Oscars from 
home. I remember cutting 
out her picture and plac- 
ing it among my favor- 
ite looks: Kate Hudson’s 
2003 Versace, Charlize 
Thereon’s 2004 Gucci, Mi- 
chelle William’s 2006 Vera 
Wang, Nicole Kidman’s 
2007 Balenciaga and Mar- 
ion Cotillard’s 2008 Jean 
Paul Gaultier. Usually, my 
problem is picking only 


Being the only friend 
who didn't go Greek 


t's that time of 

year. The Facebook 
cover photos have 
changed. The Greek 
keyboards have 

been downloaded. The 
date parties have started. 
Our five sororities have 
recruited their new mem- 
bers, and all these girls 
couldn't be happier. But 
with so many of them 
having rushed and a few 
sororities hosting continu- 
al bidding, sometimes for 
the rest of us, it feels like 
everyone else went Greek. 
Suddenly all your 
friends have 150 new sis- 
ters, and they’re cancel- 
ing on your Netflix movie 
marathons to go to mixers. 
You're left alone with your 


..eetea,and-fuzzy blankets, 


watching Molly Ringwald 
have more fun than you. 
It feels like you've oe 


» replaced with a: 


one who didn’t go Greek. 


Your Instagram has been — 


overrun ‘with pictures of 
smiling sorority squats, 
and every Snapchat story 
features selfies from some 
members-only party. Don't 
worry. You're not the only 
one who refrained from 
ledging. . According — to 
various unofficial sources 


only about 25-30 percent 
of women at Hopkins join 
sororities. But the girls 
who join sororities tend to 


. be the most active on so- 


ot Peeatee Se ee 


cial media (according to. 
my own observations), so 


_ it definitely feels like more. 


If you're feeling lonely, 


you can recognize your 


fellow non-sorority girls 
ciby their lack of a ce 
gling entourage. 

_ be going about their lives 


as a normal person does, 


an excessive 


a: com) Daten soba 
' only moderately reliable, 


ar hey probably won't : 
be weari _ when you're too Mes Bs 


fun without you, and 
your FOMO is going to be 
at an all-time high. And 
you're just going to have 
to get used to that. 

Think about all the fun 
things you can do, though, 
because you’e not in a so- 
rority. First of all, you don't 
need to dress well, ever. 
You're not going to mix- 
ers, date parties or pancake | 


brunches. No one is going | 


to expect you to look good 
in pink, so you don’t even 
need to try. You never have | 
to girl flirt. While your 
friends are off on sorority 
dates with a handful of un- 
derclassmen, pretending 
to have an interest in all as- 
pects of their lives, you can 
be yourself and rejoice in 
your resting bitchface. A, 
girl asks you how you are? 
You can scowl back with- 
out fear of retribution from 


your school-or-_ 


tote bag and a onpe. ganized  sister- 
couple of letters Gi i | | a n hood. 
fromalanguage  _ You didn’t 
you only know just join a cult. 
rate your prob- Le ¢ h U k reek a 
em sets. at's a_ little 
It really h harsh. But 
seems like © F if eS Ey eS they’ve got 
you're the only chants, they’ve 


got mandatory meetings 
and they’ve got fees. You 
don’t have to do any of 
that. Instead, you can 
spend that money on cof- 
fee or Spotify Premium 
or literally anything else. 
You have so much more 


time to join other clubs or 
)__ finally sit down and read 


that book you brought 
from home. Or maybe 


you just have more time 
to procrastinate on your 


homework. 

Really, you should be 
happy for your sorori- 
ty-bound friends. Sure, 
you'll get to see them less, 
but they're happy. They 
won't ignore you, they’ve 
just added another circle - 
of friends. They get to 


dress up, go to parties 


and have fun on a Tues- 


day night, because that’s 
the only time the soror-— 


ity could book the club. 
They'll always be able to’ 
find a friend to eat with | 


and all of bs Sant 
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From the best lo the worst: Oscars 2015 and a review in dresses 


one look to be my favorite 
of the night. During this 
year’s Oscars, however, I 
struggled to find one that 
lived up to my fashion 
idols.of years past. 

I do want to point out 
how much more these 
women mean than their 
outfits. I know their ac- 
complishments in film, 
television, philanthropy 
and daily life far out 
weigh what their stylist 
told them to wear. These 
women are successful, 
independent people sepa- 
rate from what is on their 
body. I, however, like to 
be shallow and indulge 
myself in some fashion 
criticism of the women I 
wholeheartedly respect. 

I always believe in be- 
ginning with -the best 
dressed, in order to keep 
things positive. In my opin- 


ona drab red carpet. While 
appearing “cool” is hard 
on the red carpet, there 
is nothing harder than 
looking like a sex goddess 
while not looking tacky. 
This year, there were many 
deep necklines and leg 
slits. Chrissy Teigen’s light 
blue Suhair Murad made 
draws drop. Undoubtedly, 
she looked sexy and classy 
at the same time. The atten- 
tion to detail in the Murad 
gown complimented ev- 
erything from her tan skin 
to deep berry lips. 

Other major — shin- 
ing pieces were Julianne 
Moore’s Chanel that per- 
fectly contrasted  clas- 
sic couture and modern 
sculpture. Following suit 
in Teigen’s tracks was Rita 
Ora in the most flattering 
mermaid Marchesa I have 
ever seen. 


ion, Emma Finally, no 
Stone did fab- as best dressed 
cays Katharine is* Ss 
| son. Her green R b without Lu- 
Ellie Saab Ul ery pita Nyong’o. 
number was 5 A Her _all-pearl 
mer eine LIPSTICK & a cove Fn 
She was one of drop with its 
the few people Camer 6] intricate de- 
to take a risk tail. Nyong’o 
this past Sunday, ad in had tried every color, and 


| my opinion, it paid off. Her 
| coiffed red hair perfectly 
foiled the green beading 
on the dress. In addition, 
the backless dress showed 
off her fair complexion. 
This dress is almost impos- 
sible to pull off, yet Emma 
managed to perfect it. 
Another great dress 
was. Rosamund Pike's 
Givenchy. The red dress 
contoured her body, giving 
a sensual yet classy feel. 


, The red contrasted. flaw- 


lessly with her snow white 
skin and slicked back hair. 
Margot Robbie turned 
heads in her sheer, black 


slicked hair and red lips 
made her effortlessly cool 


t’s an ancient story 
of opposites: yin and 
yang, light and dark- 
ness, cheap and chic, 
communism and 
capitalism. Though seem- 
ingly direct opposites, 
they contain traces of each 
other and, if taken to the 


reactions. Or do they? 
The USSR of He 1950s 
was too conservative and 


frivolous and diverse as 
fashion. Clothing choices 
were made by special 


committees, and 
the most generic models 
reached the public. The 
best-dressed citizens were 
the ones who made their 


own clothes using dress 


patterns from scarce fash- 
‘ion magazines. 
_ The Iron Curtain sepa- 


rating the country from — 


Be eae influences didn’t 


. trends. Even’ the 


chiffon Saint Laurent. The — 
_ on making her look like a 
sexy Gumby. Between the — 


extreme, provoke the same. 


“Back in the USSR / You 
practical for something as 


only 


didn’t mean j 
the Soviet — What 
fashionistas. Cees. 


an exception for 


cross the bar- 
met with disap- th ; 
Kirt length was Femini 


this Klein number proved 
to the world that wearing 
white could not stop her 
reign on the list of the best 
dressed. The pearls de- 
manded attention without 
being obnoxious. Lupita 
was her typical self: classy, 
striking and flawless. 
When you see the 
heights of fashion, wheth- 
er in sculpture or detail, it 
makes the worst dressed 
more blaringly obvious. 


COURTESY OF DISNEY | ABC TELEVISION GROUP VIA FLICKR 
Chrissy Teigen’s light blue, slit dress made jaws drop at the Oscars. 


prom-style Versace dress, 
forest green color and 
vampiric choker, Scarlett 
genuinely looked as if she 
were in a costume. 

Another _ horrifying 
number was found on 
poor Solange.. It was red, 
oversized, had a turtle- 
neck and was just bad. 
Unfortunately for Sol- 
ange, her sister overshad- 
owed her again, and she 
was not even at the Os- 
cars on Sunday. 

I almost always count 
on Felicity Jones to be fabu- 
lous. This time, however, 
she disappointed me with 
a Victorian-esque Alexan- 
der McQueen. Not only 
did the color blend into her 
skin, but the halter bodice 
contrasted the full skirt 
in a horrible way. Sadly, 
for both Anna Kendrick 
and Dakota Johnson, their 
dresses looked like some- 


Many actresses tried this» -thing-I would find-at my 


year, but they definitely 
failed. For starters, every- 
one wanted to know who 
Scarlet Johansson’s stylist 
was and why she insisted 


thing precious just for 
yourself. It is an answer 
to the mass availability of 
anything at all. But could 
it be that its background | 
takes us back to the USSR 


_ of the 1950s, a time of defi- 


cit and conformity, a time 
most different from the 
lavish shopping scene of 
contemporary “Murica?_ 
"When the Beatles sang 


don’t know 
how lucky you 
are, boy,” they 
sure as hell 


If you were a 
USSR college 
girl in the ‘20s 
and ‘30s, you wouldn’ 


_ find a single flapper nat 


on sale. Even later on, 
people had no choice but 
to wear what everyone 


else was wearing. In fact, 


it was common to have a_ 
prom dress” identical to 


‘Did 


somewhere in 


prom. While still beautiful 
in photographs, their natu- 
ral beauty could not save 


ately opposed to Keira 
Knightley’s busy Valenti- 
no and Marion Cotillard’s 
oddly-backed Dior. I let 
them both slide, however, 


‘because Kiera is pregnant 


and Marion will always 
be fabulous. 

Finally, one look was, 
without a doubt, the worst 
of the night. Usually one of 
my favorite young dress- 
ers, Chloe Grace Moretz’s 
Miu Miu frock took away 
any youth she had. The 
thick material, odd cut 
lines and embroidery gen- 
uinely made her look like 
an ottoman in Versailles. It 
was not flattering to her pe- 
tite shape and poorly com- 
plimented by her limp hair. 
I always believe the best of 
Chloe and am confident 
she will regain everyone's 
trust next awards show. 

Overall, the Oscars 
were a disappointment. 
The jokes weren't funny, 
and the dresses were even. 
worse. I, however, am 


them from — looking Tike’ aoe 


they belonged in a stream- ci 
er-filled gymnasium. 
People felt passion- 


you're not working hard 
enough. In Soviet Rus- 
sia, the adjective “sexy” 
doesn’t have a meaning, 
because, as_ everyone 
knows, there is no sex 
in the USSR. This meme 
suddenly got really sad. 


But, of course, wher- 


ever there is a movement, | 


‘there is a counter-move- 


ment. Grandfather Lenin 


_would be disappointed 


‘Katie Bo 


to know about 
the riot, the 
love for every-_ 
» thing Ameri-_ 
can that crept 
about on tip- 
toes” ‘through — 
the — wall | 408; 
~ isolation 
flourish — 


Katie 


ey 


rothelt Mila Ranks n 
in red ai to come. | 


Who were the original hipster dressers? 


Soviet’ hipsters, also 
known as _ “stilyagi” 
(from the word “style” 
or “steal,” no one really 
knows) didn’t care for 
the system. They recre- 
ated their own America 
from the splinters of Hol- 
lywood movies, rare im- 
ports and illegal tunes of 
mischievous jazz. 

They hung around the 
main street of their town, 
calling it “Broadway” and 
making self-respecting 
citizens cross the road 


y vinyl records” 
from random re X- 
ray pictures and called 

them “boo oogie-w 


the bela, sone eel ip the. 


_ aggerated, romanticized 
movement, the much — 
more daring predecessor — 


- ofall this casual hipsteria. — y 
One summer night in’ foreign fashion 


1956, in a dark alleyway 


Cr Se 


ge 


Alo 
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Editorial 


(ii-campus housing process is valuable 


Breaking free of the on-cam- 
pus world and bidding farewell 
to. the FFC, sophomore and ju- 
nior students flock beyond their 
usual perimeter in search of 
off-campus housing. Words like 
“rent,” “Internet,” “water” and 
“lease” are laced into our to-do 
lists, right under problem sets, 
readings and BlackBoard lecture 
slides. We shed a tear for the toi- 
let paper rolls that will no lon- 
ger be dropped by their doors 


Searching for off-campus hous- 
ing serves as valuable life expe- 
rience. 

We are not alone, though, in 
our search for places to live off- 
campus. Instead of being thrown 
directly into the fire, we have the 
opportunity to utilize the Off- 
Campus Housing Office, which 
provides us with valuable infor- 
mation and tips about finding 
apartments. The availability of 
this resource is important; it al- 


weekly, the communal bath- lows confused — and oftentimes 
rooms that established the origi- scared — students the ability to 
nal shower singing quartet and get their questions answered. 
the God-given meal plans that This is a resource that artificial- 


provided a stable source of food. 
But there is a time and a place for 
adulthood, and it warmly wel- 
comes us with open brochures 
and “Off-Campus Housing Of- 
fice” signs second semester. 
In the end, the process is our 
first dip into the real world pool. 
Although it is just a small sam- 
pling, it carries weight and is an 
important first step. The Editori- 
al Board believes that this expe- 
rience — including the struggles 
and frustrations that come with 

it — is essential in our journey 
into adulthood. For many stu-_ 
dents, this is the first time they 
are forced to think about rela- 
tive prices and quality of living 


conditions. What better time to © 


take this giant first step than in 
college? Yes, we are on our own 
in looking for places to live off- 
campus for the most part, but 
the Off-Campus Housing Of- 
fice provides resources that we 
can utilize in order to make the 


transition easier. Eventually, we 


will all need the tools necessary 
to search for apartments and 


other living areas on our own. 


ly exists because we are college 
students doing this for the very 
first time. In other words, we 
won't have another opportunity 
like this to ask questions and 
get answers and information. So 
if you find yourself confused or 
stressed out about the search for 
off-campus housing, first realize 
that it is entirely natural. Many 
students feel the same way, but 
that stress is an integral part of 
becoming an adult. And second, 


understand that there exists an |} 


entity that is specifically de- 


signed to mitigate the frustration. 


Use the Off-Campus Housing Of- 
fice to aid in the process and ease 
the transition into adulthood. 
Thus, the Editorial Board sup- 
ports .our off-campus housing 


dynamic here at Hopkins in that 


it allows students to better learn 


the process of finding their own — 
housing and interacting with 


landlords while simultaneously 
providing the information and 
safety net to mitigate risk. This 


practice in such a controlled en- 


vironment is crucial for living in 
the post-graduation “real world.” 
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By WILL MARCUS 


Hello. My name is Will Mar- 
cus and I am a sugar addict. I’ve 
always been the trouble-maker 
with his hand in the cookie jar, 
and Halloween is still my favor- 
ite holiday. I've likely eaten hun- 
dreds of pounds of sickeningly 
sweet indulgences — from deep 
fried twinkies at the Texas State 
Fair to delicate souffles at that 
swanky steak house. Before I pro- 
ceed in this article I would like 
to make one thing abundantly 
clear: I regret nothing. That stuff 
was indeed delicious, but now it’s 
high time to make a change. 

Last semester I wrote a piece 
about how our brains are mal- 
adapted to the world we live in 
—JI will echo the sentiment here. 
Millions of years of evolution 
as nomadic hunter gatherers, 
struggling endlessly throughout 
life to eat a paleolithic diet have 
left us with a severely mis-cali- 
brated mesolimbic pathway (re- 
ward center). This makes sense. 
Berries and other sugary fruits 
are a wonderful source of safe 
carbohydrates that would have 
provided the primitive hunter- 
gatherer much needed energy 
— the sugar rush would have 
been real. Thus over millions 
of years, hominids evolved to 
release large amounts of ,dopa- 
mine upon tasting sweetness. 

As an experiment, completely 
avoid anything even remotely 
sweet. for two weeks and then 
eat a slice of grilled red bell pep- 
per — the sweetness of it will 
overwhelm you — a cinnamon 
roll or slice of cheesecake would 
actually be unpalatable. This is 
how it should be. This means 
your reward center is beginning 
to recalibrate itself to its natural 


THI 
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OPINIONS 


Sugar addiction is a 
very profitable affliction 


state. Have you ever noticed how 
that first bite of pumpkin pie af- 
ter Thanksgiving dinner is a lot 


All 


With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


Hospice care 1s a viable alternative 


sweeter than the last bite? That | 


means that you've temporarily 


| ened 


numbed yourself to the pleasure | 


of sweetness. 
pathways associated with the 


ceive sweetness with the ‘same 
intensity as that first bite. 

One decade ago the average 
American consumed 22 tea- 
spoons of added sugar per day. 
This figure has likely risen since 
then. We are all addicted to sug- 
ar, and our food system aims to 


keep things this way. The Ameri- | 


can food system adds tremen- 
dous amounts of sugar to food 
you wouldn't ever expect with 
the hopes that your desensitized 
taste buds won't be able to pick 
out the sweetness from the other 
flavors. You'll be left wondering 
why that processed pasta sauce 
was so good. Prego Traditional 
Pasta sauce contains 50 grams 
of sugar in an average two-and- 
a-half cup jar. A normally sized 
bottle of Sweet Baby Ray’s Bar- 
becue sauce contains a whop- 
ping 210 grams of sugar. There is 


enough sugar in that bottle sauce | 
| ing rapidly, losing more muscle 


to glaze 25 Krispy Kreme donuts. 


In conclusion, I just want to | 


raise awareness about how dan- 
gerous the supermarket can be 


to the untrained eye. Even if | 
you don’t wish to break your | 


Your dopamine | 


By CHLOE FERRIS 


After introducing himself 
he handed me a pamphlet. It 
was hard to understand what 
he was saying so I watched his 
mouth form the words. The 
disease had ruthlessly weak- 
his muscles including 
those involved in speech and 
swallowing. I looked down at 


| the pamphlet. The words my- 
taste need an hour or two without | 
stimulation to reset sufficiently to | 
where they can once again per- | 


asthenia gravis stared back at 
me. “Myasthania gravis is a 
neuromuscular disease that 
results in severe weakening of 
the skeletal muscles.” 

Hank was a hospice pa- 
tient. I was to sit with him 
while his wife, his primary 
caretaker, went to run some 
errands. 

Hank was retired business- 
man, both congenial and gar- 
rulous. I sat across from him 
in his office while he told me 
about his grandchildren. He 
spoke slowly and strained to 
enunciate each word. I smiled 
yet couldn’t help but notice 
how gaunt he looked, how his 
eyelids drooped. His wife had 
told me that the disease was 
sudden onset. 

Hank first noticed symptoms 


when he was playing tennis. He 


sugar addiction, please be con- | 

| continued to decline quickly 

| and he received a prognosis of 

| several months to live. 

Will Marcus is an economics | 

| to hospice care. Hospice care is | 
palliative, end of life care. Ter- | 


scious of all that sugar you don’t 
even know you're eating. 


and International Studies ma- 
jor from Austin, Texas. He is the 
Opinions Editor. 


| 


ran to hit the ball but couldn't 
stop himself from barreling into 
the net, and onto the court, face 
first. After that he began declin- 


mass everyday. While the prog- 
nosis for myasthenia gravis is 


| not generally poor, it can lead 


to respiratory failure and death. 
After receiving unsuccessful 
treatments for his disease, Hank 


Hank and his wife turned 


minally ill ‘patients who have 


Varsity sports are integral to Homewood life 


By VARSITY ATHLETES 


One thing we have learned 
as student-athletes at Johns 
Hopkins is that it is impos- 
sible to judge the worthiness 
of something solely based on 

‘whether it returns a financial 
benefit. What athletes gain 
through giving their blood, 
sweat and tears simply can- 
not be valued in monetary 
terms. Athletics challenge our 
student-athletes to be better 
in every aspect of their lives, 
to always strive for greatness 
and to honor the tradition that 


the jersey represents. Here 


_at Hopkins we are proud to 
have the opportunity to wear 
our. school’s name across 
our chest, much the same as 
thousands of student-athletes 
across the country who also 
proudly represent their uni- 
versities. 

Student-athletes at Johns 
Hopkins dedicate themselves to 
sports purely for the love of the 
game — thus creating a special 
culture that fosters the growth 
of both the individuals who 
participate directly in them and 
the student body as a whole. 
The athletic department works 
to benefit the entire University 
while maintaining equal access 

to fields and practice courts for 
all. Therefore, the entire student 
population is united in work- 

ing toward a common goal of 
shared excellence. 
‘At Johns Hopkins University, 

i wae is not hard to come by: 

spread far and wide across 


; peste disciplines. As student- 


athletes, the same passion that 
. drives us to compete extends 


ovis apnnecnadg 


support specific organizations 
such as the field hockey team’s 
St. Baldrick’s Fundraiser or the 
women's lacrosse team’s “Stick 
it to Sarcoma.” We are eager to 
use our platform as student-ath- 
letes to promote causes that are 
important to us and our com- 
munity. In fact, more than 200 
of our student-athletes partici- 
pated in the President’s Day of 
Service in the fall. 

In the past few years athlet- 
ics at Hopkins have taken on 
a larger role on campus. Each 
season, more and more fans 
line the fence at Homewood, 
tailgate behind Babb Field 
and pack the student section 
at Goldfarb Gymnasium (in- 
teresting costume choices and 
all). If nothing else, this is a 
testament to the constantly im- 
proving, supportive relation- 
ship between Hopkins Athlet- 
ics and the rest of the Hopkins 
community. Sports have be- 
come a more integral part of 
student life at Hopkins, and 
that’s largely attributable to all 
those who support us. 

Whether it be .in an aca- 
demic department, on-campus 
organization, team, sorority/ 
fraternity or club, we encour- 
age all students at Hopkins to 
find a niche where they feel 
supported, challenged and 
valued while simultaneously 
supporting others in their 
endeavors. Since the value of 
Hopkins Athletics in our lives 


has been immeasurable, we 


hope to continue to give back 
to the University and the Ath- 
letic Department for all it has 


given us. We are tremendously 


thankful for the lessons and 
opportunities that we have 
gained from our time here. 
As future alumni, we intend 
~ to continue to improve | the ex- 


‘ 


eas erience for a students in the 


which has made our time here 
possible. 

So, to all the students, facul- 
ty, administrators, alumni and 
organizations on campus that 
have brought us to where we 
are today, thank you. Thank 
you for taking a break in your 
busy schedules, painting your 
faces black and blue and cheer- 
ing for Hop. In particular, we 
extend our gratitude to Kevin 
Shollenberger (Vice Provost of 
Student Affairs), Terry Marti- 
nez (Dean of Student Life), Tif- 
fany Sanchez (Associate Dean 
of Student Life) and Allison 
Avolio (Director of Residential 
Life) who have made a notice- 
able and appreciated effort to 
enhance overall the student 
experience at Hopkins. Includ- 
ed is the amazing support and 
promotion they have provided 
for athletic events on campus, 
which foster school spirit and 
bond the more than 5,000 Blue 
Jays at Homewood. _ 

Lastly, for all those who 
love varsity sports at Hopkins 
as much as we do, come show 
your, support this weekend! 
Our men’s basketball team is 
currently ranked No. 11 in the 
nation and is hosting the Cen- 


~ tennial Conference tournament 


in Goldfarb Gym. Be sure to 


snag a seat in what is expected 


to be a capacity crowd. Tipoff 
for the semifinal game is slated 


for Friday at 8 p.m. (champi- 


onship on Saturday). In addi- 
tion, our men’s lacrosse team 
will host Princeton at 1 p.m. on 


Saturday at Homewood Field. — 


The Nest will be parker so Bet 
there early! 

By Shannon Parker (field hock- 
ey), Zach Lorenz (football), Katie 


Clark (women’s basketball), Josie 
George (women’s lacrosse), George 
- Bugarinovic (men's _ basketball), 
; Justin Drechsel (baseball and Matt | 


received a prognosis of six 
months or less to live are eligi- 
ble to receive hospice care sub- 
sidized by Medicare. Palliative 
care is often called comfort care 
because its aim is to alleviate 
symptoms and manage pain. 
Unlike hospital patients, hos- 
pice patients no longer receive 
life-sustaining treatments. 
Thus, most hospice patients re- 
ceive care in their place of resi- 
dence. 

According to the National 
Hospice and Palliative Care 
Organization, about 1.5-1.6 
million patients received ser- 
vices from hospice in 2013 
alone. These services are pro- 
vided to the patients and their 
families by the hospice care 
team. This team is generally 
comprised of a physician, a 
nurse, a home health aide, a 
social worker, a chaplain and 
a volunteer. Together this team 
seeks to attend to the physical, 
emotional and spiritual needs 
of the dying individual and His 
or her family. The team works 
with the patient and family to 
develop an individualized care 
plan. 

Many hospice organiza- 
tions also offer other special- 
ized services, including pro- 
grams such as music therapy, 
message therapy, pet therapy, 
bereavement counseling and 
life review. In life review, pa- 
tients are assisted with re- 
cording their own biographies 
through different media such 
as audio or visual recordings, 
scrapbooks or writing. I heard 
this story about a young wom- 


an who was terminally ill, but 
had just had a baby boy. While 
she was on hospice, a volun- 
teer assisted her with writing 
21 birthday cards for her son 
to open after she had passed 
away. 

While most may find this 
story to be a rather depress- 
ing anecdote, others find that 
hospice is more life affirming 
than sorrowful; that human 
compassion and support for 
those taking the journey that 
we will all eventually take is 
actually quite encouraging. 
Working in hospice or volun- 
teering with patients often 
helps them confront their own 
fears of death and dying. Vol- 
unteering in particular is a 
large part of hospice. In fact, 
it is the only Medicare-spon- 
sored care provider required 
to source five percent of its to- 
tal hours of patient care from 
volunteers. 

Two months after I met 
Hank I received notice that he 
had passed away, leaving be- 
hind his wife of 55 years. I’m 
glad that Hank knew about 
hospice care when he got ill. 
I’m glad that he had a car- 
ing and compassionate team 
to support him and his wife. 
While hospice is by no means 
the only option when facing 
terminal illness, it is one that 
seems to enhance the lives of 
many no matter how much 
time they have left. 


Chloe Ferris is a senior Bio- 
medical Engineering major from 
St. Louis. 


Deceptive “all natural” labels 
at stores victimize consumers 


By SHARON LAM 


We proclaim ourselves to be 


independent Americans, reso- . 


lutely unswayed by marketing 
strategies and stubborn in our 
pursuit of healthy living. We 
toot our horns when our meals 
are all organic, without GMOs, 
all natural... and the food in- 


dustry knows. They know our 


new obsession, our new fad to 


be healthy because the ideal 
image is not of a person with 
a thick waistline slobbering 


over an oily plate of fries. 


The intention behind con- 
sumers’ choices in the super- 
market is benign. The truth is 
that this new age is immersed 
with cutting-edge, empirical 
scientific findings related to 
health. All of these espouse the 
same ingredients as the keys 
to a long life: Eat healthy and 
exercise. Naturally we want to 
reach out for the products that. 
are cheap and healthy yet sat- 


scribed as “all-natural” con- 
taining “only the’ freshest, 
purest stuff in the world.” 

Yet PepsiCo was faced with 
a lawsuit $9 million lawsuit in 
2013 that claimed that their 
products were not “all-natu- 
ral” despite advertising this 
catchphrase globally in print 
and in media. These “100% 
fruit” drinks were found to 
contain synthetic ingredients 
such as fibersol-2, frutooligo- 
saccharides and inulin. This 
is not the first time Naked has 
faced such an onslaught. In 
2011, Natalie Pappas v. Naked 
Juice Co. of Glendora alleged 
that Naked Juices were “hid- 
ing GMO and synthetic ingre- ° 
dients- including zinc oxide, 
ascorbic acid and calcium pan- - 
thothenate, which is produced 
from formaldehyde.” 

Before fists come out and 
manacles are pulled out of | 
pockets, Naked is not the only 
criminal. Many companies try 


Oz would recommend: slices 
| of peaches, groups of berries, 
a pile of fresh kale, some cu- 


isfy our cravings and please 
our taste buds. In doing so, we 
fall for marketing strategies 
that exploit our well-intended 
inclinations and lack of knowl- 
edge with a plethora of phrases 
in bright colors and subtlety 
in labeling design. Consumers 
obliviously slip into the web of 
deception that is so carefully 
weaved together by brands that 
infiltrate social networks, ad- 
vertise on television and stimu- 
late our subconscious desires 
for a healthier self. 

Take the Naked juices, for 
example. The small, portable — 
bottles that line grocery store _ 
shelves cost just a few dollars 
each. Notice the labels have 
just about everything that Dr. _ 


to find loopholes around FDA | 
regulations and sell by bla- 
tantly avoiding words like “fat _ 
or sugar.” 

These tactics of deceptive’ 
labeling skew the facts about | 
the contents and the food’s ac-_ 

, tual degree of healthiness. The’ 
issue of whether the company. 
is justified in this practice is 
an entirely different’ argu- 
ment, but the point is that we, 
as consumers, must be more 
informed when reading the 
labels. The supermarket is a 
jungle, and we must do our 
research and know that some | 
‘buzzwords such as “all-natu- 
ral,” “multigrain ww” “No sugar,” ’ 
“green,” “acai,” -“sustainabil- 
ity,” att “re ft -and/ 
or “light” do. not necessarily 

equate toa Par te option. In 
truth, some of these words 
might be accurate, but con- 

ssumers should always eye 


cumbers and a spoon of chia — 
seeds. These labels also have 


the phrase “No sugar added” items with suspicion. It is an 


enclosed in a box and the | unfortunate reality, but it is 


“number of grams of Omega-3_ something we all must do. _ 
encircled, a word we associate _ 


“Sharon Lam is freshman neuto~ 


with being. beneficial. These 
pees Le most famously de- acs pase es aa Y. 
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Leave the Hopkins bubble and head to D.C. 


By JACK BARTHOLET 


Editor-in-Chief 


As Hopkins students, 
we often find ourselves 
just trying to stay afloat ac- 
ademically. Heads down, 
unresponsive to our sur- 
roundings, we purposeful- 
ly walk about campus from 
one study spot to another. 
When we finally are able to 
escape the confines of the 
bleakness that is academia, 
whether due to comfort or 
due to ease, we often limit 
ourselves to Charm City. I 
certainly am guilty of this 
practice. And yet there is so 
much more out there. 

When people ask me 
why I picked Hopkins, I 
usually cite the Univer- 
sity’s proximity to the Fed- 
eral District. Yet our close- 
ness to D.C. doesn’t matter 
if we don’t avail ourselves 
of its benefits. This is why 
in March of my freshman 
year, I decided to throw 
caution to the wind and 
spontaneously travel to 
Washington for three days. 

To set the scene, it was 
an important and divisive 
time for our nation. Mar- 
riage equality was about 
to be argued before the 


United States Supreme 
Court, ‘and the district was 
riddled with advocates 


for both sides of the issue. 


PEBBLE DEDEDE GED 


After emailing my profes- 
sors to let them know I'd 
be missing class for a few 
days, I spontaneously ran 
to Barnes & Noble to buy 
a hat and gloves to face the 
bitter, biting cold. Emerg- 
ing with my new winter 
garments, I hailed the 
nearest cab. “Penn Station, 
please!” I said to the driver, 
and off I went. 

When J arrived at Penn 
Station, I ran straight to 
the electronic ticket kiosk, 
bought a one-way MARC 
Train ticket to Washing- 
ton’s Union Station and Sat 
on the bench waiting for 
my train to come. Within 
minutes, I was zipping off 
to the seat of our federal 
government. 

After about an hour, I 
was there, alone in D.C. 
with nothing but my back- 
pack and the clothes on 
my back. Now here was 
the tricky part: I had to 
find SCOTUS. I turned, as 
most Americans do, to my 
iPhone — specifically the 
Maps app. 

Passing by landmarks 
such as the Russell Senate 
Office Building and the 
Capitol with a nobleness 
of purpose, I worked my 
way through Washington’s 
streets to finally arrive at 
the majestic United States 
Supreme Court building. 


For those who have never 
been, inscribed in the stone 
above the court are 
words “Equal Rights Un- 
der Law” — appropriate 
for the occasion. 

Camped outside were 
many, many people. Fear- 
ing I may have been too 
late to secure a coveted 
spot as an observer for the 
oral arguments in Hol- 
lingsworth v. Perry and 
US. v. Winsor, I made my 
way to the end of the line 
and sat on the side of the 
road, just waiting for the 
proceedings which were to 
take place a solid day later. 
Within a few minutes, an- 
other group arrived and 
set up shop just behind me. 
We were all in it together. 

Allow me to amend 
that — we were all waiting 
together, but we certainly 
had different views on the 
merits of the case. Posters, 
chanting, protests and the 
Westboro Baptist Church 
all marked the occasion. In- 
deed, I quickly found that I 
was sandwiched in line be- 
tween a very nice lesbian 
couple and a deeply im- 
passioned Mormon chureh 
group. The night was bit- 
terly cold, but I ‘did manage 
to befriend my neighbors 
so that I was allowed to 
escape back to Union Sta- 
tion for a Dunkin’ Donuts 


the 


hot chocolate and a quick 
charging of my phone 
without losing my spot. 

But, surviving the 
night, the line finally was 
ushered forward by the 
Supreme Court Police. 
In the end, I hadn’t quite 
gotten there soon enough 
— I] was four people away 
from being able to sit in 
on the full proceedings 
— but I was toward the 
front of the “Five-Minute 
Line,” which is allowed to 
view the oral arguments 
for five minutes before 
the next group is rotated 
in. In these five minutes, 
I witnessed the foremost 
constitutional scholars of 
our time debate axiomatic 
constitutional issues of the 
utmost importance with 
zeal. 

While I didn’t get to see 
the full arguments, I was a 
first-hand witness to histo- 
ry, and I wouldn't trade the 
experience for the world. 
I've subsequently gone 
back and witnessed several 
other cases, capturing less 
coveted spots in the court’s 
gallery. 

And so, my piece of ad- 
vice is this: Every now and 
then, it’s important to lift 
your head up and escape 
The City That Reads. It may 
just teach you more than 
any class possibly could. 
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Washington, D.C. — and the United States Supreme Court — is just a cheap, hour-long train ride away from the Homewodd Campus. 


Events in Baltimore this weekend 


A Bucket of Blood 
The Yellow Sign Theatre 
Feb. 27 - March 1, 7:30 p.m. 


Originally a 1959 comedy horror film set in beatnik 


WIKIMEDIA.ORG 


Monster Jam 
Royal Farms Arena 
Feb. 27 - March 1, 2 p.m. and 7:30 p.m. 


Connect with your inner child this weekend by going 
to watch monster trucks race and freestyle to show off 
skills like donuts and jumps. There’s nothing like seeing 
a bunch of huge trucks with crazy drivers do stunts in 
the dirt to distract you from all of those midterms! 


Uncle Vanya 


(hesapeake Shakespeare Company, 8 p.m. 


Throat Culture 24-Hour Show 
Arellano Theater, 8 p.m. 


ad (eel 


3 ae aaee Fe ay : oi 
Stipa t ee : 


culture, this stage adaptation tells the tale of a deadly - 


accident that mistakenly launches a bloody art career, 
mixing satire with dark humor. While perhaps not for 
the faint of heart, this play promises black comedy. 


FROM LEFT'TO RIGHT: FLICKR.COM, ,JOHNSHOPKINS COLLEGIATELINK NET, 
From left to Fight: Uncle Vanya, Throat Culture re Show, Open Tap Class, Rabbit Hole 
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COURTESY OF KLARDROMMAR VIA FLICKR 
Sofi’s Crepes offers breakfast, dinner and dessert dining options. 


Softs Crepes serves 
up delicious variety 


By RACHEL BIDERMAN 


Layout Editor 


Speed walking down 


| the block, I tried to ig- 


nore my roaring stom- 
ach. My good friend 
and I had made plans to 
watch a movie together 
at The Charles Theatre for 


| weeks, but between an af- 
| ternoon of window shop- 


ping in Harbor East and 


| panicking over a poten- 
| tially creepy Uber driver, 


dinner had slipped my 
mind. Realistically unable 
to make it through a two- 
hour movie without nu- 
trition and unimpressed 
by The Charles Theatre’s 
dinner options of hot 


dogs and popcorn, I was ° 


paralyzed by uncertainty. 
Then my friend suggested 
we try Sofi’s Crepes. 
Nestled on N. Charles 
Street in between The 
Charles Theatre and W. 
Lafayette Avenue, Sofi’s 
Crepes offers Baltimor- 
eans a break from the 
norm for any occasion. 
Boasting both savory 
and sweet crepes, Sofi’s 
Crepes can be either a 
full meal, a supplement 


| or a delicious dessert. 


The menu is straight- 
foward but creative, rang- 
ing from breakfast crepes 
such as the Bacon & Ma- 
ple Syrup to the savory 
Mozzarella, Fresh Basil, 
Tomato with cracked pep- 


per & olive oil to the Ap- . 


ple Crisp — Apples, Cara- 
mel & Cinnamon with 
Graham Cracker Crumbs. 

If the crepes on the 
menu are not adventur- 
ous enough for you — or 


maybe too adventurous © 


— Sofi’s Crepes offers 
customers the unique 
opportunity to create 
their own masterpiece 
by adding as many fill- 
ings as they would like. 
At only $1 per filling 
added, these crepes al- 
low customers to get cre- 
ative with savory, sweet 
or a combination of the 
two. The savory fillings 
range from breakfast to. 
dinner with bacon, avo- 
cado, egg, tomato, fresh 
spinach, mushroom, 


r ¥ 


gruyere cheese, mozza- 
rella cheese, cranberry 
chutney and sharp ched- 
dar cheese, while the 
dessert fillings include 
bananas, nutella, cara- 
mel, chocolate chips, 
fruit jams, seasonal fresh 
fruit, peanut butter, 
homemade butterscotch, 
brown sugar, melted 
marshmallows, granola 
and honey. 

The restaurant’s loca- 
tion next to The Charles 
Theatre is prime; al- 
though the workers there 
would ask customers to 
only eat food from The 
Charles Theatre while 
in the movie theater, it 
is quite easy to snack on 
a crepe instead, as_the 
two establishitente are 
next door to one another, 
and security is relaxed at 
both. Simply ask for your 
crepe to go, stash it in a 
purse or shopping bag 
and walk into your film 
of choice to enjoy an al- 
ternative movie theater 
snack. 

Although the shop it- 
self isn’t large, it boasts a 
lot of personality. There’s 
limited bar-style seating 
inside and some outdoor 
seats for those who choose 
to dine in. The walls are 
lined with quirky post- 
ers and signs, and on the 
countertop sits’ a book 
filled with polaroids of all 
the famous people who 
have stopped by at Sofi’s 
Crepes throughout the 
years. 

The restaurant prides 
itself on the integrity “of 
its ingredients, using 
only fresh and natural 
fillings and components. 
The crepes are created, 
filled and folded right in 
front of you on open-top — 
skillets, allowing — cus- 
tomers to marvel at the 


- speed and skill that the 


creation of a crepe from 
scratch entails. 

Although the restau- 
rant isn’t named after its 
founder and owner, Ann 
Costlow, the namesake 
belongs to Costlow’s 
handicapped dog, whom 
Costlow cites as per in- 
spriation. 


Kal) 
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BSU discusses cultural appropriation of music 


By SARAH SCHREIB 
Staff Writer 


Students were  sur- 
rounded by reverbera- 
tions of traditionally 
African American mu- 
sic, from gospel to jazz 
to modern hip hop, as 
they made their way to 
“White Faces in Black 
Spaces: A _ Discussion 
of the Appropriation of 
Black Music.” 

The event was held on 
Feb. 15 in Hodson Hall, 
and was hosted by the 
Johns Hopkins Black Stu- 
dent Union (BSU) as part 
of a month-long Black 
History Month event se- 
ries. The purpose of the 
event was to address the 
_ white adoption of cultur- 
~~ ally black music. Is this 


{ 


LEON SANTHAKUMAR/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Black Student Union members led discussions on the integration of African American music into popular culture. 


adoption cultural assimi- 
lation or is this theft? 

The group defined 
the term “appropria- 
tion” as “the adoption 
or theft of icons, ritu- 
als, aesthetic standards 
and behaviors from one 
culture or subculture 
by another [that] often 
occurs without any real 
understanding of why 
the original culture took 
part in these activities 
or the meanings behind 
these activities.” 

The event itself focused 
on hip-hop, a genre with 
a rich history within the 
black community and, 
more recently, popularity 
among white artists. Hip- 
hop began with a more 
general debate surround- 
ing the question of wheth- 


Aaron Carter plays at 
Baltimore Soundstage 


By CAROLINE HYLTON 
For The News-Letter 


Baltimore Soundstage 
was invaded by a sea of 
excited twentysomething 
women on Feb. 17. 

When Aaron Carter 
took the stage, the au- 
dience erupted into 
squeals. Their frenzy 
could only be rivaled by 
12-year-old girls at a One 
Direction concert. While 
performing, Carter was 
interrupted by shrieking, 
screaming and 
times full-out yells. 

Carter was most pop- 
ular in the late ‘90s as a 
teenage singer who ap- 
pealed to a pre-teen and 
teenage audience. How- 
ever, he is perhaps most 
famous for his teenage 
relationship with actress 
and singer Hilary Duff. 


Popular ‘90 


re 


some- . 


In 2014, for the first 
time in nine years, Aar- 
on announced that he 
would be releasing new 
music and soon there- 
after embarked on his 
“After Party” tour. This 
tour name refers back 
to one of Carter’s most 
popular songs, “Aaron’s 
Party,” which was re- 
leased in 2000 when he 
was just 13. 

The concert relied 
heavily on Carter’s ear- 
lier material and his per- 
formance was nothing 
exceptional. Lip synch- 
ing and the use of Auto- 
Tune were glaringly ob- 
vious. Carter performed 
alone, aside from one fe- 
male backup dancer who 
was only present so the 
two could occasionally 
dance in tandem. The 

See AARON, pace B4 
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s teen sensation Aaron Carter performed in Baltimore. 


\ 


er black music belongs ex- 
clusively to black artists. 

Attendees and BSU 
board members were di- 
vided on the issue. 

There was a passionate 
discussion between those 
who think _ traditionally 
black music should not be 
replicated as it is unique to 
a specific culture, and those 
who believe it can be fully 
assimilated by other races 
as it is part of general Amer- 
ican culture. A range of oth- 
er opinions resulted from 
these broad viewpoints. 

The second part of the 
program was led by BSU 
Vice President Tierra 
Langley and Community 
Relations Chair Matthew 
Brown. They guided the 
group through the histo- 
ry of hip-hop, beginning 
in the 1970s with “Rap- 
per’s Delight,” the first 
song within the genre to 
generate major commer- 
cial success. 


Following this was a 
political commentary on 
“gangsta rap” in the 1990s, 
the focus of which was on 
rappers’ personal struggles 
as well as on the hardships 
faced by inner city youth. 

Hip-hop saw a general 
decline in the 2000s, po- 
tentially due to a rise in 
the illegal downloading 
of music. It’s also possible 
that weaker rap lyrics that 
relied more heavily on vi- 
olence and drug use con- 
tributed to this decline. 

The presentation ended 
with an overview of mod- 
ern-day rap, a genre which 
white artists like Eminem, 
Macklemore and _ Iggy 
Azalea have adopted. 

Also presented were 
historical examples of 
when black music had been 
irrefutably appropriated 
by white artists. For exam- 
ple, “Tutti Frutti,” a popu- 
lar song from 1955 which 
originally sung by Little 
Richard, was turned into a 


hit by Elvis Presley in 1956. | 
The recent lawsuit between | 


Robin Thicke and Marvin 
Gaye’s family over Thicke’s 


hit “Blurred Lines” was | 


also mentioned. 

Langley and Brown 
then played a clip from 
the 2006 film Dreamgirls, a 
film which tells the story 
of a black trio trying to 
gain success in the music 
industry within a white- 
dominated society. 

The room lifted with 
laughter when the song 
“Cadillac Car” played 
and the film portrayed an 
instance of appropriation. 
This song, originally per- 
formed by the trio, was 
“stolen” by a white group, 
only to become a massive 
success. 


Finally, there was 
a group conversation 
See MUSIC, pace B5 


Research Kemix promotes 
medicine, art partnership 


By MOLLY YOUNG 
Staff Writer 


The Digital Media 
Center hosted the kick- 
off lecture for Research 
Remix, a program that 
combines the visual arts 
and academic research 
to open up a new type 
of dialogue between the 
two seemingly different 
worlds, on Feb. 20. 

Jennifer Fairman, a 
professional illustrator 
and assistant professor 
in the Department of 
Art as Applied to Medi- 
cine at Hopkins School 
of Medicine, gave a 
short lecture to begin 
the evening. Her pre- 
sentation, titled, “If Art 
Married Science: An In- 
credible Romance... and 
Resulting Offspring,” 
explained the definition 
and function of “art as 
applied to medicine,” a 
concept that, while ex- 
tremely important, is 
often unknown to the 
Hopkins population. 

The Department of 
Art as Applied to Medi- 
cine at Hopkins was 
founded by Max Brédel, 
endowed in 1911 and is 
one of five accredited 
graduate programs in 
North America for medi- 
cal illustration. 

The field has an inter- 
disciplinary focus: The 
study combines art, sci- 
ence, communicating and 
teaching to produce all 
sorts of medical images. 


| Fairman defined illustra- 


tion as “art that teaches,” 
which coincides with the 
plethora of images she 
has produced for various 
medical textbooks and 
lectures. 


Much of her job takes 
place in the operating 
room, sketching vari- 
ous sights that cannot be 
captured with cameras 
due to blood and other 
extraneous materials. 
Art applied to medicine 
can cover every kind of 
depiction, from some- 
thing surgical to some- 
thing microscopic. 

Fairman went on to 
cite various facets of her 
field like anaplastology, 
which deals with pros- 
thetic rehabilitation for 
patients who have miss- 
ing or disfigured parts. 
She elaborated on the 
often blurry lines in the 
land of medical art as 
well, referencing the La 
Specola Wax Sculptures 
in Florence, which are as 
anatomically education- 
al as they are aestheti- 
cally intriguing. 

In addition, Fairman 
pointed to the relatively 
new concept of graphic 
medicine, or communi- 
cating art and science 
through comics. Medi- 
cal photography also 
produces images that 
may find similar homes 
in textbooks and even 
galleries of their own, a 
concept evinced by Fair- 
man’s various examples 
of melanoma, placenta 
and other subjects of mi- 
crophotography. 

The lecture ended 
with Fairman deciding 
to display her own per- 
sonal favorite facet of 
the medical—art world: 
metalwork and jewelry. 
She said she makes med- 
ically-inspired adorn- 
ments, and encouraged 
the audience to find 

See REMIX, pace B4 


Drake's mixtape fails to improve his rapper image 


By GABE GASTON 
For The News-Letter 


Drake's latest mixtape, 
If You're Reading This It’s 
Too Late, which was re- 
leased Feb. 13, is on the 
whole an underwhelm- 
ing effort by the Toronto- 
based rapper to release 
another hit album. 

While songs such as 
“6 God,” “Energy,” “10 
Bands” and “Jungle” do 
stand out, the album as a 
whole is decidedly spot- 
ty and lacks a cohesive 
rhythm. If You're Reading 
This It’s Too Late feels like 
Drake’s haphazard attempt 
to prove he is as tough as 
the legends like rapper 
Tupac. Hopefully, his next 
work will have more ar- 
tistic conviction instead of 
being similar to this piece. 
Here is a_ track-by-track 
analysis of the album: 


“Legend”: This slow 
track is a classic Drake at- 
tempt to combine his croon- 
ing ability with his innate 
desire to be seen as a hard- 
ened thug. Unfortunately, 
this __ self-congratulatory 
track comes off primarily 
as an attempt to improve 
his own street cred. » 


“Energy”: The second 
track on this surprise 
mixtape is more easily 
appreciated. It’s highly 
reminiscent of Drake’s 
previous album. It’s a 
slightly more upbeat 
song, but Drake’s attempt 
to come off as harder 
than we know him to be 
still feels very forced. 


“10 Bands”: The beat 
is dark and enticing in 
this track. It’s an excel- 
lent song for nocturnal 
cruising and _ post-party 
dazes. However, being 
less than three minutes 
long, it’s an elusive tease. 
With the song gone before 
its time, the listener is left 
desiring more. It’s highly 
reminiscent of Drake’s “0 
to 100” single, but lacks 
that song’s conviction and 
sense of sassy entitlement. 


“Know Yourself”: 
A rambling and al- 
most trippy track, it’s 
not without a sense of 
Drake’s unique charm, 
but it’s certainly nothing 
impressive. Much of the 
song is made up of in- 
serted dialog clips. The 
clip of gunfire is a par- 


_ COURTESY OF BRENNAN SCHNELL VIA FLICKR 
if Youre Reading This It’s Too Late feels like a failed attempt to increase Drake's tough rapper image. 


ticularly underwhelm- 
ing way to end another 
one of Drake’s halfheart- 
ed assertions that he has 
thug tendencies. 


“No Tellin’: This track 
is so similar to “Know 
Yourself” that itmakes the 
previous track an almost 
superfluous addition to 
the mixtape. However, it 
is no more believable and 
no more impressive. Un- 
fortunately, neither song 
is worthy of any positive 
mention. 


“Madonna”: An unex- 
pectedly hypnotic ditty, 
this track’s shortness does 
it a disservice. If this were a 
longer song, it would be far 
more enjoyable. However, 
brevity is the ‘only true 
problem with this track. 


“6 God”; This track 
is perfect for increas- 
ing hype and_ getting 
pumped up. Drake’s swag 
is believable and his lyr- 
ics are decidedly fun. The 
beat is great for driving, 
and if you're looking for 
the most catchy track of 
the album, this would be 
it. Drake’s classic juxta- 
position of silky crooning 
and rapper’s wordplay 
are pleasantly interwo- 
ven. 


“Star67”: This track is 
a most welcome downer, 
as it comes on the heels 
of “6 God.” It’s simi- 
lar to many songs off of 
Drake’s album Take Care 
and typifies his boozy 
musings that listeners: 
have come to expect from 

See DRAKE, pace B5 
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The Imitation Game excels as war drama 


he historical 
drama _ about 
an unsung 
hero is hardly 
a new _ trope 
in filmmaking or enter- 
tainment in general. Its 
basic style and structure 
dates back to ancient my- 
thologies and probably 
beyond. While the story 
structures have remained 
largely un- 
altered, 
one thing 
cinema can 


for is revo- 
lutionizing 
the “be- 
hind the scenes” story. 
This medium lends itself 
particularly well toward 
recreating and dramatiz- 
ing the lives of those who 
may otherwise have been 
overlooked. 

A particularly riveting 
historical drama released 
this past December is 
The Imitation Game, di- 
rected by Morten Tyldum 
(Headhunters). Released to 
much criti- 


Tim Freborg 
take credit Flashframe Film 
Reviews 


would put both himself 
and the entire project 
in dire jeopardy). As 
the Nazis continue their 
war path, the pressure 
mounts for Turing as he 
struggles to complete 
one of the most vital 
mechanical creations of 
WWIL. 

The Imitation Game is 


an emotional film ex- 
tremely so, 
in fact. De- 


spite being 
set in war- 
time, much 
of its drama 
and weight 
is focused 
internally, dealing with 
emotional and personal 
issues, rather than the 
physical ramifications. In 
terms of storytelling, the 
closest comparison to The 
Imitation Game is 2010's 
The King’s Speech. The 
key difference between 
the two films is that, 
while The King’s Speech 
focused equally on the 
protagonist’s struggles 
and his rela- 


cal praise, tionship with 
as well as a fet: the secondary 
smattering THE IMITATION protagonist, 
of histori- The Imitation 
cal and so- GAME Game’s fo- 
cial contro- ay cus is much 
versy, The ||Starring: Bene- more singu- 
Imitation |\dict Cumberbatch, |] lar,  revolv- 
Game was |/Keira Knightley, ing primarily 


in the lime- 


Matthew Goode 


around Tur- 


light rather ||/Director: Morten ing alone. 

recently as |/Tyldum Given this 
one of sev- |/Run Time: fact, it is ex- 
eral Oscar {}114 min. tremely — for- 
hopefuls. tuitous that 
Despite ul- Turing is 
timately be- portrayed so 
ing passed ||Regal Hunt excellently. 
over for |{Stadium 12 When mak- 
Best Picture ing a charac- 


in favor of 

Birdman or (The Unexpect- 
ed Virtue of Ignorance), Tyl- 
dum’s film packs a heavy 
emotional punch and is 
well worthy of the praise 
it has received. 

The film tells the story 
of mathematician Alan 
Turing (Benedict Cum- 
berbatch), detailing the 
events of his life from 
his childhood until his 
death, with particular fo- 
cus on his work through- 
out World War II. As the 
war rages, Turing and 
his team of cryptogra- 
phers work to decrypt 
the Enigma Machine, the 
system by which the Ger- 
man Nazi military sends 
out coded messages to its 
troops. 

This difficult yet vi- 
tal task is beset with a 
variety of issues rang- 
ing from perceived in- 
competence of the cryp- 
tographers to political 
espionage and even to 
Turing’s own homosexu- 
ality (which, if revealed, 


ter drama of 
this nature, it is extreme- 
ly easy to fall into very 
easy characterization 
traps. Despite investing 
sO many resources into a 
character's portrayal, it is 
easy for a film to portray 
characters too harshly or 
too sympathetically. 
Particularly in histori- 
cal dramas, portraying 
any one character favor- 
ably or unfavorably runs 
the risk of compromising 
the film’s legitimacy. One 
of The Imitation Game's 
greatest strengths, how- 
ever, is that Turing’s 
character does not - fall 
prey to these traps. Aid- 
ed in no small part by 
Benedict Cumberbatch’s 
fabulous _ performance, 
Turing is a character of 
almost fascinating am- 
biguity. He comes across 
as dedicated and hard- 
working but also flighty 
and selfish. He is sym- 
pathetic and loving, but 
is also cold, reactionary 
and judgmental. In short, 


Research Remix projects 
revealed later this spring 


REMIX, From B3 
similar inspiration in the 
way the worlds of both 
science and art interact 
with each other. 

The final portion of 
the evening was devot- 
ed to direct interactions 
between JHU academic 
researchers and various 
artists including Hop- 
kins students and facul- 
ty as well as those from 
the Maryland Institute 
College of Art (MICA) 
and the local Baltimore 
area. The artists went 
around the room to each 
researcher's project post- 
ers to learn the backstory 


_ behind the poster’s im- 
ages. 


By the end of the night, 


A 


every artist had to choose 
one researcher's project to 
re-interpret as an artwork 
of their own. This selec- 
tion process served as 
the first step in what will 
eventually lead to the Fi- 
nal Exhibition Reception, 
which is scheduled to be 
held on May 8. 

Until then, the artists 
will spend the next sev- 
eral months in conversa- 
tion with the researcher of 
their choice to infuse new 
artistic meanings into the 
sphere of Hopkins aca- 
demic research. 

To view the completed 
art and research projects, 
readers can visit the Re- 
search Remix’s blog page: 
researchremix.tumblr.com. 
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COURTESY OF BENEDICT CUMBERATCH VIA FANPOP 


Benedict Cumberbatch wows audiences in /he /ntimidation Game. 


Cumberbatch’s Turing is 
no “one thing,” but rather 
extremely multifaceted. 
As the film draws on, au- 
diences will easily be able 
to understand the charac- 
ter of Turing. 

The rest of the cast, 
unfortunately, is not so 
fortunate in this regard. 
While Keira Knightley 
gives a passable perfor- 
mance as Joan Clarke, 
the lone female pseudo- 
member of Turing’s team, 
the character is sadly un- 
derutilized throughout 
the film. This is unfortu- 
nate considering that her 
role within the story is 
of vital importance from 
a dramatic standpoint. It 
doesn’t help that she is 
continually outshone by 
Cumberbatch in nearly 
every scene they have to- 
gether. Other characters, 
most notably Command- 
er Dennison (Charles 
Dance) come off as fright- 
fully one-dimensional. 
It’s honestly astounding 
at points that the same 
writer who so brilliantly 
envisions Turing is equal- 
ly responsible for such a 
one-note character. 

Another issue that 
particularly plagues 
films of this nature is 
historical accuracy. Of- 
ten, for the sake of cre- 
ating an _ entertaining 
film, certain elements 
of history are altered to 
add dramatic effect. Ty- 
Idum’s film does take 
several artistic liberties. 


There are a few histori- 
cal details that are incor- 
rect, or misrepresented 
(including the date of 
Churchill’s installment 
as Prime Minister). Fur- 
thermore, several events 
which never actually 
historically took place 
are inserted into the film 
to add dramatic effect. 
The third act of this film 
in particular has a nasty 
habit of inventing fake 
scenarios for the sake 
of stirring up drama. 
While this may be a deal- 
breaker for some, these 
instances hardly break 
the film largely because 
of their consistency with 
the film’s storytelling 


and overall tone. It is im- | 
portant to remember that | 


the film is an adaptation 


of Turing’s life, rather | 


than an encyclopedic re- 
telling. 


The Imitation Game is | 


a heartfelt work shed- 
ding light onan oft over- 
looked World War II sto- 
ry. Despite several issues 
regarding accuracy and 
characterization, the film 
succeeds precisely where 
it should: it connects the 
audience with the life of 
Turing. While perhaps 
limiting, The Imitation 
Game brings this char- 
acter to life more fully 
than most films in recent 
memory. If viewers have 
the opportunity, it’s defi- 
nitely. worth a watch. 


Overall rating: 4/5 
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Voting underway lor 
Hopkins song contest 


By AMANDA AUBLE 


Arts & Entertainment Editor 

Between now and 
midnight on March 15, 
current Hopkins — stu- 


dents, faculty, staff and 
alumni can vote online 
to select the University’s 
new song as part of the 
JHU Song Contest. Voters 
can log onto songcontest. 
jhu.edu to hear the full- 
length songs and rank 
their top three favorites. 

From Sept. 15 to Nov. 
15 of this year, the JHU 
Song Contest, sponsored 
by Homewood Student 
Affairs, the Peabody Con- 
servatory and the Johns 
Hopkins University 
Alumni Association, ac- 
cepted Hopkins affiliates’ 
submissions. A panel of 
nine judges narrowed 
the choices down to five 
finalists: “Homewood 
Hours,” “Johns Hopkins 
Glory,” “Ode to Black 
and Blue,” “The Hop- 
kins Black and Blue” and 
“Truth Guide our Univer- 
sity.” 

These songs’ compos- 
ers chose to overlook 
musical trends and lyri- 
cal complexity. Instead, 
the composers chose to 
write songs that serve to 
honor tradition and aim 
to become timeless addi- 
tions to the University’s 
history with their simplis- 
tic lyrics. In the original 
contest guidelines, com- 
posers were encouraged 
to reference other classic 
Hopkins songs contained 
in the University’s song 
book. 

“The University want- 
ed to try to come up witha 
new, more contemporary 
school song that honors 
the heritage of the exist- 
ing songbook,” Director 
of Homewood Arts Eric 
Beatty wrote in an email 
to The News-Letter. 

Published in 1922, The 
Hopkins Songbook con- 
tains 18 songs and sev- 
eral “yells” celebrating 


| school pride. The win- 


ning song will add its 
more modern melody to 
the book of classic Hop- 
kins voices. 

“All the songwriters 
who submitted to the con- 


test clearly have a great 
love of Hopkins and were 
passionate about offering 
an original song as a way 
to honor the University,” 
Beatty wrote. 

Even with renowned 
institutions such as the 
Peabody Conservatory of 
Music as resources, the 
JHU Song Contest aims 
to incorporate and unite 
all areas of the Hopkins 


community. 
“The contest  fos- 
ters community — spirit 


through being an inclu- 
sive process for all mem- 
bers of the University,” 
Beatty wrote. “The com- 
mittee received submis- 
sions from current stu- 
dents, faculty and staff 
and also from alumni. 
The voting process is 
open to all as well. In ad- 
dition, a school song can 
be a common reference 
point for people of all 
ages who share experi- 
ences and memories of 
Hopkins, either by at- 
tending as a student or 
working here.” 

Other than a $2,000 
cash prize, the winning 
composer will also hear 
their song played at vari- 
ous Hopkins events as a 
means of cultivating Uni- 
versity spirit. 

“Time will tell how 
the new song is used. It 
is my understanding that 
we hope to incorporate 
the song at large campus 
events such as Freshmen 
High Table, Convocation 
or Commencement,” Be- 
atty wrote. 

Even the musical sub- 
missions that did not 
make it to the final selec- 
tion will still have the po- 
tential to find a home in 
the Hopkins community. 
Students, faculty and 
staff can expect to hear 
the new musical num- 
bers. 

“While they were not 
finalists in the contest, 
certain ceremonial and 
fight songs that were sub- 
mitted were noted by the 
committee as possible 
repertoire to offer in the 
future to campus music 
organizations, such as the 
Choral Society or the JHU 
Bands,” Beatty wrote. 


AARON, From B3 
newer songs — often ref- 
erencing sex and involv- 
ing excessive hip thrust- 
ing — were quite jarring 
when placed alongside 
his childhood hits. 

That being said, what- 
ever Carter lacked in tal- 
ent he made up for with 
presence. He was a master 
crowd manipulator. Fe- 
male fans were screaming, 
jumping and singing along 
so loudly to the songs that 
one almost forgot Carter 
was playing to a half emp- 
ty venue. When the song 
“I Want Candy” came on, 
he tossed Valentine’s Day 
candy hearts into the audi- 
ence. What girl can resist 
her childhood crush toss- 
ing her a candy heart that 
says “call me” on it? It was 
rumored amongst con- 
certgoers that some “VIP” 
sessions got more up-close- 
and-personal than others. 

The most bizarre mo- 
ment of the concert oc- 
curred as a result of Cart- 
er deciding to involve the 
audience further, 

“I appreciate that you 
guys have been singing 
along — even to the songs 
that you don’t know,” said 
Carter. 


Performing at the Baltimore Soundstage, Aaron Carter gave in to hecklers and sang 


Carter then proceeded 
to teach the audience the 
backup vocals to one of 
his newer songs. He went 
as far as to hold the mike 
up to a random audience 
member, a choice he visibly 
regretted when he heard 
her singing abilities. Before 
starting to sing some of his 
newer tracks, he reminded 
the audience he had per- 
formed all of the throw- 
backs just for them. 

Despite attempts to 
engage the audience with 
his more recent songs, the 
audience was not very 


x 


receptive. There is a very 
clear reason for the sub- 
par quality of Carter’s ear- 
lier songs: he was a child 
actor, it was the ‘90s, etc, 
The newer hits, however, 
were bad without much 
excuse. The child star of- 


‘would attempt to sing 
_ anything other than one 


ible and did 


Aaron Carter serves up throwbacks for fans 


~— WIKIMEDIAORG 
his older hits. 


of this “classics,” they 
as start shouting at 

im to play “A aron’s Pz 
ty.” Carter was not infle 


the au 
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Students Continuity, 


(liscuss 
hip-hop 
culture 


HIP HOP rrom B3 
mediated by all mem- 
bers of the board, each of 
whom raised their own 
questions on the subject. 

One issue brought 
up was the question of 
whether or not a white 
artist could become pop- 
ular within a traditionally 
black genre, while still re- 
specting the culture and 
history behind it. This led 


to a discussion on why, | 


for example, Eminem has 
been generally accepted 


as a rapper while Iggy | 


Azalea has received a 
great deal of backlash. 
Also. discussed was 
the. observation that 
white artists, historically 
accepted in popular cul- 


ture and society, can suc- | 


ceed in the music indus- 


By GILLIAN LELCHUCK 
Staff Writer 


On Feb. 10, Quarter- 
backs released its self-ti- 
tled debut album, a collec- 
tion of nineteen songs, the 
longest of which is one 
minute and_ thirty-nine 
seconds. 

The band is made up of 
singer and guitarist Dean 
Eagle, singer and bassist 
Tom Christie and drum- 
mer Max Restaino. Eagle, 
a native of New Paltz, 
N.Y., formed the band in 
2009 and spent the next 
five years writing all the 
songs and playing in 
basements. 

In 2012, the band re- 
corded an EP entitled Lo- 
veseat, but the music was 
only released on Band- 
camp, an online music site 
for independent artists — 
never on ilunes. Quarter- 
backs has a relaxed, DIY 
attitutde and when asked 
by diy4lyfe blog about the 
name of the band, vocal- 


| ist Dean further exhibited 


| 


this general attitude. 
“The person I started 
the band with picked the 


try at the financial cost of | name from a text message 


black artists. 
The conversation oc- 
casionally deviated from 


music to include other el- | 


ements of culture that can | 


be adopted, like clothing 
and style. A Native Amer- 
ican headdress holds 
religious 


or traditional | 


meaning for many, but | 


others wear it for purely 
stylistic reasons. Does 


this diminish its original | 
| minutes. 


significance? 

While no consensus was 
reached, the event initiated 
a vibrant discussion on a 
complex topic that, given 
the rising popularity of 

_white rappers particularly 

at award shows like the 
Grammys, is as relevant 
_ today as it was throughout 
_ the last century. 


| 


full of band name possi- 
bilities. This is a proudly 
wussy band, so I like the 
football name. It’s like a 
joke (we're a joke). The 
all-caps might be an op- 
positional, _yelling-type 
thing on some level, I’m 
not sure,” he said. 
Quarterbacks is the 
band’s first full-length 
album, clocking in at a 
respectable | twenty-two 


The band has certainly 
come a long way since 
they were playing base- 
ments in their hometown. 
They now play shows all 
over New York, and last 
year they toured up and 
down the eastern sea- 
board and even made it as 


far west as Chicago. 
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short tracks define new Quarterbacks album 


According to their 
Facebook page, the band 
defines its genre as “twee 
punx.” It sits somewhere 
between alternative pop 
and punk rock, its ro- 
mantic lyrics on par with 
those of the singer/song- 
writer genre. On its own, 
each song presents a 
small glimpse into Eagle’s 
optimistic perspective on 
love. Together, the songs 
play as one whole story. 

The album opens with 
“Usual,” in which Eagle 
shares that he is in love, 
and throughout the rest 
of the album, he recounts 
specific instances with the 
object of his affection. By 
the last song of the album, 
“Point Nine,” the romance 
is hopeful, excited and 
self-assured. 

The music is marked 
by constant drumbeats 
in the background, subtle 
guitar and Eagle’s young 
voice. Quarterbacks is 
reminiscent of The Vac- 
cines or The Smiths, but 
its main characteristic is 
brevity. 

Because the songs are 
so short, it is doubtful that 
anything on the album 
will ever get radio time. 
None of the songs really 
have much of a chorus, 
and they aren't really the 
candy pop that usually 
ends up in the top 40. The 
band will probably never 
reach any semblance of 
mainstream fame despite 
an album full of artful 
lyrics and smart music. 

Eagle proves himself 
as a songwriter with self- 
aware lyrics like “These 
chords have probably 
been used a thousand 
times before to write 
songs about girls,” from 
“Last Boy.” From “Stay in 
Luv,” he comments again 
on his songwriting expe- 
rience with “When I fell 
in love I wrote a song ev- 
ery week.” 


His lyrics are also tre- 
mendously romantic, like 
“T feel every mile that is 
keeping you from me, and 
I can’t wait until they melt 
away beneath your air- 
plane seat,” from the song 
“Lauren.” 

Quarterbacks is fresh 
and different, and by not 
featuring a catchy single 
on the album, the band 
breaks traditions formed 
by record labels. It only 
seems natural, then, that 
their album wouldn't be 
radio material. 


At times, Quarterbacks | 


by, 5 nis. a. 


COURTESY OF MEAGAN GREGG VIA FLICKR 
After releasing several EPs over the past three years, Quarterbacks just released their first full-length album. 


“We camped out in 
the Tin Roof shed... in the 
middle of a neighborhood 
up the street from my 
house. The LP’s mostly 
live because I wanted that 
and insisted on playing 
drums/guitar/bass all at 
the same time with my 
bandmates Tom Christie 
and Max Restaino... The 
whole album was record- 


ed in about 10 hours, most 
of that was vocals because 
I can’t sing.” 

Quarterbacks is avail- 
able for free on Band- 
camp, on Spotify and on 
iTunes. Quarterbacks is 
not currently touring, but 
they are playing a show at 
Bard College on March 6 
and at Skidmore College 
on April 18. 


Af Youre Reading This It's 


can feel a little repetitive | 
because the entire album | 
sounds like a continu- | 


ous song. Since each song 
has a similar theme, there 
isn’t a lot that’s new from 
song to song. However, 
since the album plays so 
cohesively, the listening 
experience is seamless. 

When asked by The 
Huffington Post about the 
latest album and how 
and where it was record- 
ed, Dean further high- 
lighted the band’s DIY 
attitude. 


Too Late tails to impress 


DRAKE, From B3 
songs such as “Marvin's 
Room.” 


“Preach”: This heavily 
auto-tuned track is sur- 
prisingly enjoyable. It is 
very similar to “Star67” 
in its slow beat and late- 
night mood. Its sultry 
tone is surprisingly de- 
lightful. The change of 
pace in the intro is an in- 
teresting feature that was 
not unwelcome. 


“Wednesday Night”: 


UN a 


A trippy and relaxing 
interlude. It’s not a track 


By the JHU English Club 


of substance, but it is 


meander through Drake’s 
insecure mentality. There 
is no flow to the song, 
and it is not particularly 
impressive. 


“You & the 6”: Drake’s 
ability to rhyme “mama” 
with “mama” is proved 
beyond a shadow of a 
doubt on this track. The 
second verse, notably, 
makes clear that he isn’t 
fabricating stories about 
where he’s from in or- 
der to seem like he has a 
tough persona. 

This message, how- 
ever, is starkly contra- 
dicted by many lines 


. ‘ definitely throughout 
The weekly source to find out what Hopkins students are reading entranc- rea 
ing —_ back- in which he 
ground Drake has claims to be 
: : : music that a fearless 
Oscar Wilde is probably best known for his novel The Picture of Dorian Gray, the story of a would’com- attempted to rimthale 
i ifest i i i ished i i plement Perhaps his 
man whose sins and age manifest in a physical portrait. The book was first published in 1890, and it Laea ae make another aa a 
carries heavy themes about the transient nature of art and beauty. studyi i 8 unforgettable a lifetime 
s or a chi : f Z 
{ | yi : But Dorian Gray was way ahead of its time. If you read closely, you'll find there are some ho- hangout. album, but this ae ee 
ed mosexual themes. The main focus of the book is on its male characters: Dorian, Basil and Lord Henry. ears sone falls short. Bess, pe 
tea ch cause im 
Basil has quite a detectable crush on Dorian, and while Dorian and Henry do have Babli MA teams) To": 2: This to forget 
lv inf f thei friendshi : song has an his wheel- 
omen, they treat these women rather poorly in aver eir own Iriendship. ei : uninteresting beat and is chair-tidden days at De- 
This is interesting because not even five years after publishing the novel, Wilde 1 was 4 on paired with unremarkable _ grassi High School. 
co: lyrics. Lil Wayne’s feature 
aol for satan —_ pall hone mat he was seftng ts too close to some ol his male agree lt a tue se in this track is lackluster, “Jungle A smooth 


i 


and his normally witty 
lines are missed. In fact, 
this song is not really 
worth listening to. 


“6 Man”: The beat of 


ing, but unfortunately, 


_ the song does not sound 


complete. The first part 
sounds more like a glori- 
fied freestyle. The bridge 
is slower, but similarly 
uninteresting. This song 


~ leaves much to be desired. 


At least it is short. 


2 Pes 
‘ “Now and Forever”: 


'~“Now and Forever” is— 


their ‘self-titled dea 

_ However, Id stick t 

RD version in. 
‘s song is r 


rier 


said, t the beat is catchy. 


this track is very interest- 


and sensual R&B track 
that is definitely worth a 
listen. Its velvety sound 
entrances and is particu- 


~ larly atmospheric. 


“6PM in New York”: 
This bonus track is defi- 
nitely a bonus. It is one of 
the most lyrically impres- 
sive songs on the mix- 


tape, and the beat isn’t too — 


shabby either. 


’ 


Drake has attempted i 


to make another unfor-— 


gettable album, but un- 


fortunately, If You're Read- 
ing This It’s Too Late, falls 


is 


a 
= 


In an interview. with 


GQ Magazine, Drake ex- 
etitive pressed his perfectionist 
and lacks the passion a attitude. “I want to take 
| Drake ballad needs to be advantage and make my- 
| successful. That being 


self the best ‘Possible me 
that I can be,” he said. 
Let's hope | that his 


“Company”:” This track next album reflects ti 
is yet another aimless 


attitude. 


As 
will be of | : a 
higher quality. menos ee 


melancholic and ‘much - short of expectations. One ie 
like WZRD’s song “Tele- can only hope that the al- 
port 2 Me, Jamie” off of bums to 
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SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 


Hopkins develops Ebola modules for hospitals Pollution levels reach 
global high in India 


By ELLE PFEFFER 
Fe r The Vews-Letter 


Any patient who en- 


ters an emergency room 


with an infectious dis- 


DOCTORSWITHOUTBORDERS.ORG 
The CDC publicized a Hopkins-made disease preparedness video after Ebola outbreaks. 


ease poses a potential 
threat not only to him 
or herself, but also to the 
other patients, doctors 
and personnel in the hos- 
pital. These days, medi- 


FC to vote on net 
neutrality debate 


By CATIE PAUL 


Science & Technology Editor 


One of the most im- 
portant debates you may 
have never heard of is the 
debate over net neutral- 
ity. The concept that the 
Internet should be treat- 
ed like a public good, 
with cable companies 
giving no privilege to 
certain sites over others, 
has been_a hot topic is- 
sue for years. On Feb. 26, 
the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission (FCC), 
will vote on whether to 
reclassify Internet use to 
telecommunications, en- 
suring net neutrality. 

The term “net neutral- 
ity” was coined by Co- 
lumbia University pro- 
fessor Tim Wu in 2003, 
but debate over the idea 
predates this year. There 


without net neutrality, 
things are likely to con- 
tinue on the way they 
are currently happen- 
ing right now. They also 
think that prioritizing 
some websites over oth- 
ers might become nec- 
essary in the future to 
potentially prevent the 
overuse of bandwidth. 
John Thorne, the senior 
vice president and dep- 
uty general counsel of 
Verizon, has argued that 
if Verizon is not able to 
charge fees to compa- 
nies, they will have no 
incentive to invest and 
make their service bet- 
ter. 

David Farber, a com- 


puter scientist at Carn- | 


egie Mellon University, 
along with some of his 
colleagues, wrote 
op-ed in The Washington 


an | 


cal insti- 
tutions 
a‘e ro S.S 
America 
are find- 
ing it nec- 
essary to 
prepare 
for one 
infectious 
disease in 
particu- 
lar: Ebola. 
In or- 
der to 
ay SS “tasat 
hospitals 
that may 
receive 
patients 
exhibiting 
symptoms 
of Ebola, the Centers for 
Disease Control and Pre- 
vention (CDC) commis- 
sioned Johns Hopkins 
Medicine to create web- 
based training tools. The 
results, newly posted 
on the CDC’s YouTube 
channel, are four video 
| modules outlining pre- 
| paratory steps recom- 
| mended for emergency 
| departments. 

The first unantici- 

| pated case of Ebola ap- 
peared in the U.S. when 
Liberian Thomas Eric 
Duncan sought _ treat- 
ment for symptoms at 
the Texas Presbyterian 
Hospital in Dallas after 
travelling from his native 
West African country. 
Duncan died as a result 
of the disease and two of 
his nurses, Nina Pham 
and Amber Vinson, were 
infected, though they 
have recovered. 

“The early cases of 
Ebola in Texas were cer- 
tainly a wake-up call for 
all U.S. hospitals and, I 


believe, for the CDC,” 
Lisa. Maragakis, direc- 
tor of the department of 
Hospital Epidemiology 
and Infection Control 
at Johns Hopkins Medi- 
cine, wrote in an email to 
The News-Letter. “Prepa- 
rations to detect and care 
for patients with Ebola 
had begun well before 
then, but accelerated 
with an added sense of 
urgency after the first 
case in Dallas.” 

Margakis says that 
communication with pro- 
viders at other institu- 
tions who have had first- 
hand experience treating 
Ebola has been crucial in 
helping Hopkins build its 
own protocols. 

“The Emergency De- 
partment is one of the 
places most likely to be 
a first point of contact for 
patients who have risk 
factors and symptoms 
that might be consistent 
with Ebola, so all of the 
staff in both the Pediatric 
and Adult ED have been 
training and conduct- 
ing practice drills to pre- 
pare,” she said. 


The videos them- 


selves, titled “Ebola Pre- | 


paredness: 
Department 


Emergency 


lines,” were developed at | 


the Johns Hopkins Arm- 
strong Institute for Pa- 
tient Safety and Quality 
along with other part- 
ners, though the content 
follows CDC guidelines. 

The CDC advocates a 
three-step policy: first, 
to identify potential pa- 
tients with Ebola based 
on their travel and ex- 


posure history and then | 


by any symptoms they 
See EBOLA, pace B8& 


By SARAH SUKARDI 
Staff Writer 


Consider the word 
“pollution.” What comes 
to mind? Perhaps con- 
stellations obscured by 
thick smog, perhaps 
the bright-red skyline 
of some industrial city 
by night, perhaps facto- 
ries expelling billows of 
smoke. Perhaps even spe- 
cific cities as Beijing and 
Shanghai, places notori- 


| ous for having extreme 


Guide- |} 


amounts of pollution, to 
the discomfort of resi- 
dents and travelers. 

What maybe does not 
come to mind is New 
Delhi: the city in India 
with one of the worst 
pollution problems in 
the world. 

The standard test of 
measuring pollution lev- 
els worldwide is called 
PM2.5. “PM” in the ac- 
ronym refers to the lev- 
els of particulate matter 


| in the atmosphere, and 


“2.5” refers to the size 


of the particulate matter: 
2.5 micrometers in diam- 
eter or smaller. This is a 
very small size — small 
enough to penetrate deep 
into the human lungs, to 
make its way through the 
lungs and eventually the 
bloodstream. 

The size of these par- 
ticles is large in many 
ways. It large enough to 
be the cause of 1.5 million 
deaths in India per year 
— one-sixth of the total 
number of deaths. The 
air pollution has caused 
rates of asthma in Delhi 
to skyrocket. It has also 
contributed to chronic 
and acute heart disease. 

Delhi has long known 
about its pollution prob- 
lem, but only recently has 
it come up in the news 
and press. Articles in in- 
ternational news outlets 
record increases in asth- 
ma hospitalizations, as 
well as other respiratory 
illnesses. Scientists in the 
United States and abroad 

See DELHI, pace B8 


OHIOCITIZEN.ORG 
| New Delhi’s smog problem is taking a toll on the health of its citizens 


Dieting, fasting keep immune system in check 


| By REGINA PALATINI 
| Staff Writer 


Twenty-four hours a 
day, seven days a week, 


| a war is raging on in 


are many arguments Post arguing against net | 
both for and against net neutrality. Farber feels 
neutrali- that if net 
ty. Many neutrality 
propo- f becomes 
nents of Companies such law, then 
the idea it will be 
believe @§ AT&T, Comcast harder to 
that ca~ and Verizon have overhaul | 
ble com- or re- 
panies Come out on the model the 
ees ahs side against net UPRaeh: 
able to neutrality. ture. 
control Puaeret 
which of | what 
websites makes 


load faster and which 
load slower. They could 
then give priority to their 
own sites or the sites of 
people who pay them 
more money, while mak- 
ing their competitors’ 
sites load more slowly. 

In their comments 


to the FCC, Netflix and’ 


Vimeo utilized the re- 
search of S.S. Krishnan 
and Ramesh Sitaraman, 
two computer scientists. 
They had found that In- 
ternet users accustomed 
to faster speeds will 
have less patience wait- 
ing for something slower 
to load, which implies 
that without net neutral- 
ity, users will only use 
faster-loading sites and 
continue to ignore the 
‘slower ones. Other pro- 
ponents also claim that 
net neutrality provides 
more competition and 
innovation. 

On the other side of 
the debate are differ- 
ent telecommunications 
providers and cable com- 
panies. They argue that 


this debate so interesting 
is the army of huge com- 
panies that have come 
out of the woodwork to 
fight for one side or the 
other. Cable companies 
such as AT&I, Comcast 
and Verizon have come 
out on the side against 
net neutrality, while 
many Internet giants, 
including Reddit, Netf- 
lix, Twitter, Mozilla and 
Etsy, have lobbied for net 
neutrality. 

Liba Rubenstein, the 
director of social impact 
and public policy at Tum- 
blr, credits Tumblr’s users 
for the expected win. The 
cable companies that are 
using traditional lobbying 
means found themselves 
pitted against passionate 
Internet users who mobi- 
lized to gain support for 
net neutrality. 

FCC Chairman Tom 
Wheeler is passionately 


in favor of net neutral- 


ity, and the two Demo- 

cratic | commissioners, 

Mignon Clyburn and 
Se NET, pacE B8 


our bodies and we are 


totally unaware of it. 
What are these combat- 
ants that are scheming 
against each other to 
win ultimate control? 

They are the “good 
guys” who make up our 
immune system, a net- 
work of cells, tissues and 
organs that bind together 
to defend, when neces- 
sary, against attacks by 
the “bad guys,” like for- 
eign bacteria, viruses, 
parasites and _ fungi. 

Lifestyle changes we 
make can affect this war. 
A group of scientists at the 
Yale School of Medicine 
have discovered a chemi- 
cal that is produced in in- 
creased amounts by our 
bodies' when we diet or 
fast. The chemical, called 
B-hydroxybutyrate (BHB), 
can block the part of the 
immune system responsi- 
ble for some inflammatory 


diseases such as Alzheim- 
er’s disease, type 2 diabe- 
tes and atherosclerosis. 

Through no fault of 
our own, conditions in 
the human body make 
it an ideal place for for- 
eign microbes to take 
residence, despite the 
fact that the “No Va- 
cancy” sign is always 
lit. But these unwanted 
gate crashers keep try- 
ing, and sometimes they 
slip through the cracks. 
This sets the battlefield, 
and then it’s time to affix 
the bayonets and begin 
to defend our territory. 

Our immune system 
is one of the most com- 
plex systems in our body 
and is a true unsung hero. 
Once exposed to an infec- 
tious agent, immune cells 
can add its identity to a 
memory bank that adds 
up to millions of invad- 
ers, allowing it to swiftly 
and precisely attack when 
a second invasion of the 
same type occurs, long 
before they can embrace 
the favorable conditions 
and begin multiplying. 


Sometimes, however, 
things don’t work out 
correctly in the highly 
complex immune system. 

Inflammation is the 
body’s normal response 
to infections. Infection 
is the invasion and mul- 
tiplication of a pathogen 
within the body, while in- 
flammation is the body’s 
protective response 
against infection. Inflam- 
mation is a complex pro- 
cess involving various 
types of immune system 
cells, clotting proteins 
and signaling molecules. 

Normally, inflam- 
mation disappears on 
its own after the irrita- 
tion is removed and the 
body protected. In some 
conditions, however, in- 
flammation becomes the 
disease. It begins in the 
absence of harmful ir- 
ritations and continues 


‘with no resolution. Many 


people suffer from chron- 
ic inflammation because 
their immune system 
Overreacts and sees its 
own tissues and cells as 
invaders. This can lead to 


BU.EDU 


an inflammatory disease. 
NLRP3 is a group 
of proteins that drives 
the inflammatory  re- 
sponse in some of the 
most difficult to treat 
inflammatory diseases. 
The chemical that the 
scientists at Yale dis- 
covered, BHB, works to 
directly inhibit NLRP3. 
BHB production is 
increased in our bodies 
when we fast, participate 
in high-intensity exer- 
cise regimens, calorie 
reductions or low-car- 
bohydrate diets. BHB is 
a normal component in 
our bodies; the amount 
significantly increases 
when we partake in the 
aforementioned  activi- 
ties. The scientists con- 
ducted their research 
using mice and human 
immune cells and dis- 
covered that macro- 
phages, which are specif- 
ic immune system cells ' 
that trigger inflamma- 
tion, are affected by this 
increased level of BHB. 
Vishwa Deep Dixit, 
one of the authors of the 
study, said that their find- 
ings suggest that dieting 
or fasting produces BHB, 
which can then lower the 
NLRP3_ inflammasome. 
There is increasing 
evidence to link many 
normal aging  inflam- 
matory processes with 
diseases such as AIl- 
zheimer’s, cancer, diabe- 
tes and cardiovascular 
disease. The findings 
of these scientists are 
significant and prom- 
ising because they can 
lead to a more effective 
treatment, cure or even 
prevention of these dif- 


\ 


Dieting and fasting have a strong correlation with the strength of a person's immune system. — ficult-to-treat conditions. 
, \ 
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DELHI, From B7 
conduct studies quan- 
tifying what effect an 
increase in pollution 
might have on a human 
lifespan. And most no- 
tably, embassies in Delhi 
itself buy 1600 air filters 
to protect their employ- 
ees and future visitors, 
including heads of state. 

All this press cover- 
age has made Indian 
residents more acutely 
aware than ever of their 
pollution problem. And 
how bad is it? 

PM2.5 levels in Wash- 
ington, D.C: average 15 
micrograms per cubic 
meter. PM2.5 levels in 
Beijing average 95 micro- 
grams per cubic meter, 
over 6 times higher than 
in Washington. 

PM2.5 levels in Delhi, 
however, are even great- 
er. They average a whop- 
ping 226 micrograms per 
cubic meter. It is enough 
to make residents note 
the nasal discharge that 
accumulates every day 
and disappears when 
they go out of the coun- 
try. It is enough to final- 


ly ring the alarm on the 
worst-polluted city in the 
world, in a country with 
nine out of the eleven 
most polluted cities in 
the world. 

Delhi’s pollution 
problem is especially 
troubling in that it is so 
hard to fix. The indus- 
trializing country has 
promised already to 
double coal usage in the 
upcoming five years. 


Furthermore, a> great | 


amount of Indian auto- 
mobiles run on diesel, 
due to government-sub- 
sidized fuel. The diesel 
engines cannot install fil- 
ters because the fuel itself 
contains too much sulfur. 
There is no easy way to 
the decrease the number 
of cars on the road and 
thus the amount of pollu- 
tion in the air. 

Authorities in India 
and America have begun 
to note Delhi's pollution 
problem. Though future 
plans are still being de- 
vised, the quantification 
of pollution levels has 
helped define the scope 
of the issue. 


BERC. BERKELEY.EDU 
In-addition-to cars, smog-is also-polluting the-streets. of India. 
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Velht pollution raises (DC, Hopkins collaborate on Ebola videos 
concerns as levels rise 


EBOLA, From B7 
exhibit like fever; 
ond, to immediately iso- 
late patients who fulfill 
the first characteristics 
and avoid non-essential 
contact; and third, to in- 
form the health depart- 
ment and coordinate the 
patient’s transfer to the 
hospital specifically des- 
ignated for Ebola treat- 
ment in the region. 

The videos show 
simulations of a hospi- 
tal’s intended responses 
ranging from an admin- 
istrative meeting regard- 
ing procedures and com- 
munication across all 
parties to the first steps 
when a potential patient 
walks through the door. 
Recommendations in the 
third segment, which is 
focused on isolation, in- 
clude having a sign-in 
sheet on the door to the 
patient’s room to record 
contact and providing 
a cell phone to facilitate 
communication between 
providers and the pa- 
tient without physical 
proximity. 

Of course, there are 
always unforeseen cir- 
cumstances that emerge 
when caring for any pa- 
tient. Developers tried 
to account for such com- 
plexities by working 
within the Emergency 
Department and _isola- 
tion center at Hopkins to 
try to identify potential 
areas of unpredictability. 

Though publicized by 
the CDC, the videos pro- 
duced by Hopkins are 
not mandatory viewing 
for hospital officials. 

“Individual facilities 
might decide to recom- 
mend or require them for 
certain staff responsible 


Sec- 


' for Ebola- preparedness 
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The Ebola simulation video hopes to aid public health processes if unforeseen circumstances arise. 


planning,” Margakis 
wrote. “The most impor- 
tant thing is that each fa- 
cility utilize the available 
resources and convene a 
group of experts at their 
institution to plan for 
the many considerations 
that must be addressed 
to be prepared.” 

Margakis notes that 
the likelihood of patients 
with Ebola arriving at 
hospitals unannounced 
is now rather unlikely 
given the 21-day screen- 
ing process travellers 
from West Africa un- 
dergo. 

“Significant strides 
have been made at con- 
trolling the outbreak in 


West Africa at its source | 


which also reduces the 
current level of risk,” 
Margakis wrote. “How- 
ever, we must maintain 
vigilance and a state of 
readiness until the out- 
break has been entirely 
extinguished since in- 


ternational travel has the | | 


Study shows sex can weed out genetic diseases 


By TONY WU 
Staff Writer 


Every hour, thousands 
of couples around the 
world engage in amorous 
acts. The rush of endor- 
phins and the bonding 
that results from sex cre- 
ate a sense of pleasure, but 
humans also use sex to 
procreate and ensure the 
survival of the species. 

Without sexual repro- 
duction, the human race 
may not have developed 
into the dominant species 
that we are today. Recent- 
ly, scientists have found 
evidence that sex may not 
only serve as a method 
for the continuation of the 
species but also as a way 
to weed out genes that 
may cause diseases. 

Procreation in humans 
depends heavily on the 
production of sperm and 
the release of eggs. These 
sex cells are referred to as 
gametes, and each con- 
tains 23 chromosomes, 


one half of the 23 pairs of 
chromosomes in humans. 
Gametes are produced 


through meiosis, during 
which crossing over and 
random assortment oc- 
curs. Crossing over ran- 
domly mixes segments 
of homologous chromo- 
somes, creating different 
combinations. | Random 
assortment, on the other 
hand, 


even susceptibility to cer- 
tain diseases. 

Though most students 
believe that the recombi- 
nation of chromosomes 
from both parents occurs 
similarly for all chromo- 
somes, researchers have 
long known that chromo- 


somes 
separates Pots i 
the _ho- i : each par- 
mologous This discovery ent do not 
chromo- : mix in 
somes Mayresultinmore jo came 
into’ dif successful screening w 4 y - 
ferent ‘ Some 
gametes. Of genetically frag- 
Both of : ments of 
these pro- predisposed the _ge- 
cesses diseases. nome are 
randomly recom- 
mix and bined 
match ge- read- 


netic materials and help 
introduce genetic diversity 
into the population. 

When conception oc- 
curs, the gametes combine 
into 23 pairs of chromo- 
somes, which are the ge- 
netic code for the future 
child. These genes code 
for diverse areas such as 
height, appearance and 


ily, while the others occur 
rarely during processes 
such as, crossing over. 
Furthermore, segments in 
which recombination oc- 
curs rarely will eventually 
form a new combination, 
but it takes many genera- 
tions. 

A research team led by 
Philip Awadalla at the Uni- 


versity of Montreal found 


that these segments often — 


carry genes for mutations 
that may cause diseases. 
Because these segments 
are sifted less than other, 
more rapidly recombin- 
ing segments, they often 
collect disease-inducing 
mutations. On the other 
hand, as the gene is passed 
on through subsequent 
generations, the mutated 
segments are eliminated 
through processes of sexu- 
al reproduction. 

To analyze the role 
of recombination in dis- 
ease-inducting mutates, 
scientists gathered the 
genetic data of 1,400 sub- 
jects from CARTaGENE, 
a Canadian genetic data 
bank. They identified 
disease-inducing muta- 
tions and found that the 
majority exist in spots 
that undergo less recom- 
bination. The findings ex- 
tend to most major racial 
groups, including Afri- 
cans, Asians and Euro- 
peans. Despite exhibiting 
similar trends, African 
subjects tend to have a 
smaller proportions of 
disease-inducing muta- 
tions, while Europeans 
have the largest. 

This discovery may 
result in more successful 
screening of genetically 
predisposed _ diseases. 
Instead of searching for 

genes throughout the 
whole genome, a process 
that can take hours to 
ays, it may be more ef- 
ficient to search in areas 
where there is less re- 


_ combination. By optimiz- 
ing genetic screening, 


| it may make these tests 


Beaten in os obit ym nay eaten aa cags |S 


potential to facilitate the 
rapid dissemination of 
pathogens.” 

Though these  vid- 
eos are intended for U.S. 
hospital preparations, 
Margakis reports that 
Hopkins experts have 
collaborated with  or- 
ganizations including 


the CDC, World Health 


Organization and _ the 
United Nations on simi- 
lar preparedness training 
for providers in or going 
to West Africa. These vid- 
eos follow a previously 
produced series from the 
Armstrong Institute on 
the personal protective 
equipment used for treat- 
ing a patient with Ebola. 


Controversy over net 
neutrality continues 


NETFLIX 


7MSHCDN.COM 


Net neutrality will enable the Internet to remain a free space. 


NET, From B7 
Jessica Rosenworcel, are 
expected to side with 
him, with Republican 
commissioners Ajit .Pai 
and Michael O’Rielly on 
the other side. 

Ajit Pai is an outspo- 
ken opponent of the idea 
of net neutrality, claim- 
ing that it is a solution 
that won't work to a 
problem that doesn’t ex- 
ist. In an interview with 
Reason.com, he stated 
that he hasn’t seen any 
convincing evidence 
that there is a problem 
with the way the Inter- 
net functions now. He is 
also critical of U.S. Presi- 
dent Barack Obama’s at- 
tempts to influence FCC 
decisions, since the FCC 
is supposed to be an in- 
dependent agency. 

On the other hand, 
Wheeler, the FCC chair- 
man insists that there is 
sitnply not enough choice 
for Internet users. Right 
now, he asserts, there are 
not enough high-speed 
Internet options; there 
are usually only cable 
companies. Although 
the new FCC regulations 
will not ensure that new 
companies will be able 
to compete with cable 


companies, it will pro- 


vide strict regulations 
to keep cable companies 
from abusing the market 


power that they already E 


have. _ 


‘that 


portedly asked to remove 
the parts of the legislation 
Google disagrees 
with. 

Republicans, most of 
whom are not in favor 
of net neutrality and in 
fact have referred to this 
plan as “Obamacare for 
the Internet,” now openly 
admit that they are out- 
numbered on this issue 
and will have to concede. 
They had hoped to push 
back or curtail the vote 
by introducing new leg- 
islation, but after being 
stalled by Democrats, 
are now facing defeat. 
Obama is also a fan of the 
new legislation and actu- 
ally suggested that the 
FCC reclassify the Inter- 
net as a form of telecom- 
munications in Novem- 
ber 2014. 

As of right now, 
Wheeler’s exact plan is 
private, but if it passes 
the vote, it will be pub- 
lished in the Fedetal 
Register 
effective 30 days late 
Although no one kno 
exactly what the pla 
contains, it is_ k 
that the 
tion is 332 pag 

However, the 
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By RITIKA ACHREKAR 
Science & Technology Editor 


A new study published 
in the New England Journal 
of Medicine has found that 
feeding young children 
peanut products could 
help prevent peanut al- 
lergies. This challenges 
the American Academy 
of Pediatrics recommen- 
dation which calls for 
children under the age 
of three who are at risk 
of developing allergies to 
avoid consuming peanut 
products. 

The study was con- 
ducted by Dr. Gideon 
Lack, a pediatric aller- 
gist at King’s College 
London. The test subjects 
were children under 11 
months old who either 
had eczema or were al- 
lergic to eggs. The 530 
infants were randomly 
divided into two groups. 
Subjects in the first 
group regularly con- 
sumed food containing 
peanuts, and subjects in 
the second group were 
strictly withheld from 
eating such products. 
The children were giv- 
en an allergy test when 
they turned five, and 
1.9 percent of group that 
was exposed to peanuts 
ended up developing an 
allergy compared to 13.7 
percent of children in 
the second group. 

The study also exam- 
ined children who al- 
ready had a sensitivity 
to peanuts. The results 
for these 98 infants were 
similar to the findings 
for subjects who had no 


prior sensitivity. Of chil- 
dren in the in the group 
that consumed peanuts, 
10.6 percent developed an 
allergy, which is signifi- 
cantly lower than the 35.3 
percent that developed 
an allergy in the group 
that avoided peanuts. 
This study follows 
a survey that Dr. Lack 
conducted in 2008 that 
compared peanut allergy 
rates amongst children 
in Israel and the United 
Kingdom. The survey 
found that the incidence 
of peanut allergy devel- 
oped at one-tenth the 
rate in Israeli children 
compared to Jewish chil- 
dren in Britain. Dr. Lack 
suspected that this could 
be because Israeli chil- 
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Peanut exposure level Scientists use {MRI to help read subjects’ minds 
linked to allergy rate 


he exploration 
of the mind 
has always 
been the cen- 
ter of intense 


interest. The 
brain is the least under- 
stood organ in the body, 
and nobody knows ex- 
actly how it works. One 
approach to solving the 
brain puzzle is looking 
at neuronal activities of 
different brain regions. 
This strategy has led 
to important insights 
within the 
field of 
cognitive 
neurosci- 
ence, _al- 
lowing for 
investiga- 
tions into 
the biological mecha- 
nisms of brain function. 
Even more excitingly, 


research 


| such an analysis of brain 


dren are fed more peanut | 


products in infancy com- 
pared to British children. 
The new study, which 
had test subjects from a 
variety of ethnic back- 
grounds, supports the 
initial hypothesis. 

The rate of peanut al- 
lergy in the United States 
has been rapidly increas- 
ing. Currently about two 
percent of American 
children have a peanut 
allergy compared to just 
0.5 percent 18 years ago. 
Allergists Dr. Hugh A. 
Sampson and Dr. Rebec- 
ca S. Gruchalla wrote an 
editorial that appeared 


alongside the study in, 


the New England Journal 
of Medicine. The edito- 
rial pointed out that we 
now should be able to do 
something to reverse the 
increasing prevalence of 
peanut allergies. 


e Pe set 


activities may allow us to 


: | some day be able to delve 
WIKIPEDIA.ORG | 
Children who consume peanuts are less likely to develop an allergy. | 


into a person’s mind and 
gain access to their deep- 
est thoughts — science 
fiction transforming into 


| tangible reality. But how 
| can we build a mind 


reading machine? 

The mind is essen- 
tially the by-product of 
the brain. Through in- 
tricate computational 
processes the brain uses 
sensory input from the 
external world to gen- 
erate actions and be- 
haviors that respond to 
changes in the environ- 
ment. 

For example, when 
you see an image of a 
flower, the eyes detect 
information about the 
colors and shapes of the 
object. These sensory 
cues are then sent into 
the brain for higher- 
order processing, lead- 
ing to abstract thoughts 
such as appreciation of 


beauty. 
How can we study 
such abstract thought 


processes on a biologi- 
cal level? Sophisticated 
medical imaging tech- 


Duy Phan 
The Brain Wave 


niques have paved the 
way towards address- 
ing this question. One 
important technique 
is functional magnet- 
ic resonance imaging 
(fMRI), which correlates 
increased cerebral blood 
flow with neuronal ac- 
tivity. 

In other words, areas 
of the brain that are ac- 
tive will light up, allow- 
ing us to localize certain 
cognitive functions with- 
in a specific region of the 
brain. 

For in- 
S.taice; 
when 
people lis- 
ten to mu- 


sic, areas 
that pro- 
cess sound such as pri- 
mary auditory cortex 


will glimmer and light 
up like fireworks on the 
Fourth of July. 

Jack Gallant at the 
University of California- 
Berkeley has taken this 
cognitive neuroscience 
approach to the next 
level. First he recruited 
volunteers to watch seg- 
ments of a movie while 
their brains are imaged 
by fMRI. 

As different scenes 
and objects. flash on the 
screen, the brain lit up 
in certain areas. By cor- 
responding what the 
subjects see with the 
patterns of. brain activ- 
ity, Gallant and his team 
generated a method to 
predict what individuals 
are thinking about just 
on the basis of fMRI data 
alone. 

In the next round the 
team was able to par- 
tially recreate the mov- 
ie scenes that the sub- 
jects had watched using 
just the brain recording 
data from the {MRI ma- 
chine. 

This work is one of 
the first to demonstrate 
the possibility of analyz- 
ing cognitive processes 
using patterns of brain 


activity and pushing us 
towards the reality of 
using machines to read 
people’s minds. 

Even more intriguing 
is the question of wheth- 
er or not it is possible to 
read someone’s dreams. 
Similar to works by Gal- 
lant and colleagues, a 
group of scientists in Ja- 
pan used fMRI recording 
to “read” what subjects 
were dreaming about. 
Although the objects 
that the machine could 
read were very simple, 
such as a man or a chair, 
the work still provides a 
proof-of-concept that can 
lead to further improved 
experimental designs to 
read minds. 

What are some of the 
current limitations that 
prevent us from deep- 
ly reading someone’s 
mind? First there’s the 
problem of temporal res- 
olution since neuronal 
activity happens on the 
scale of microseconds. 
This is a problem since 
fMRI machines record in 
seconds. As a result, the 


B9 


fMRI skips over a lot of 
potentially important in- 
formation. 

Secondly, although 
the fMRI does allow us 
to pinpoint bursts of 
neuronal activity to mac- 
roscopic regions of the 
brain, information pro- 
cessing occurs in micro 
neural circuits that can- 
not be picked up by the 
fMRI. 

As a whole, what does 
an improved, — future 
mind reading machine 
look like? First, the ma- 
chine needs to be able to 
record patterns of brain 
activity with higher tem- 
poral and spatial reso- 
lution. Secondly, there 
must be a very smart al- 
gorithm that can corre- 
late these brain imaging 
data with what the sub- 
ject is thinking. 

The big problem is 
that although current 
machines can read very 
simple objects, they can- 
not process something as 
complex and abstract as 
creativity, artistry and 
appreciation of music. 


WIKIPEDIA.ORG 
Researchers have been using fMRI’s to read activity in the brain. 


Photos, profile affect online dating matches 


By CATIE PAUL 
Science & Technology Editor 


Is there anything more 
frustrating than online 
dating? Reading through 
someone’s profile, trying 
to decide if you'll like 
them, the negotiations 
involved in meeting up 
for the first time... It can 
be extremely disheart- 
ening, which is why it 


a dozen ert to coor from! 


ce nt 


isn’t surprising that two 
researchers. decided to 
look into the science be- 
hind why some people 
get more dates than oth- 
ers on online sites. 

One of the most popu- 
lar dating apps available 
right now, Tindr, gives 
you the opportunity to 
check out other users in 
your area, swipe right if 
you like them and send 
a message. It uses Face- 
book profiles to gather 
information on its users, 
such as gaining access 
to their pictures or their 
listed interests and then 
presents you with pos- 


sible matches based on 


these interests. It cur- 
rently has 22 to 24 mil- 
lion users and is avail- 
able in 24 languages. It 
is estimated that by 2016 
Tindr will break the 50 
million user mark. : 

OkCupid is another 
major dating site that 
people utilize. The main 
feature of OkCupid is 
that it allows you to an- 
swer questions about 
your views and then you 
get matched with people 
whose views align with 
your own. As of 2010, it 
featured 3.5 million us- 
ers. 

Sameer Chaudry, an 
internist at the Univer- 
sity of North Texas and 
Khalid Khan, a professor 
at Bart’s and the London 
School of Medicine and 
Dentistry, investigated 
the reasons why people 
on online dating sites are 


attracted to other users. 


‘ 


Their goal was to find a 
way for people to maxi- 
mize their online dating 
experience. 

First they went 
through databases of 
old studies, including 
PsychInfo, PubMed and 
Embase. In total they 
found 3,938 ‘different 
studies, which they end- 


ed up narrowing down ' 


to 54. They found 32 oth- 
er studies through cita- 
tions. They then utilized 
a meta-analysis on them 
to see if they could find 
a few key messages that 
were present in almost 
all of the studies. 

They found that there 
are several main things 
to focus on when dating 
online. First, user names. 
They discovered that 
attractive § usernames 
are more likely to be at- 
tractive to other people 
than unattractive ones. 
For example, “Bugg” is 
less likely to get mes- 
sages from other people 


when compared to “Fun-. 


2bwith.” Men look for 
usernames that suggest 
physical attractiveness 
while women look for 
usernames that suggest 
intelligence, 
both genders are more 
likely to be interested in 
usernames that are clos- 


er to the beginning of the - 


alphabet, since members 


are often presented al- 


phabetically and people 


lose interest in getting to” 


the bottom of the pile. 
Photos are also ex- 
tremely important. The 


‘ 


_ However, - 


researchers found that: 
people are more attracted 
to those who have genu- 
ine smiles in their pho- 
tos as well as people who 
tilt their heads slightly. 
Women are apparently 
more attractive to men 
when they wear red in a 
photo. Also more attrac- 
tive are those who put 
up photos of themselves 
ina group having a good 
time. The researchers 
also suggest that you try 
to pick photos where you 
are in the center of the 
shot or touching another 
person. 

The researchers also 
suggest sending a short 
but inviting first mes- 
sage as well as_ being 
open when engaging with 
someone __ electronically. 
Also, responding quickly 
when sending messages 
‘electronically is not a turn- 
off they found. 

Lastly, they discovered 
that a profile should be 70 
percent, about the person _ 
and 30 percent about what 
they are looking for in a 


_ potential partner. This ra- 


tio is apparently the most 
likeable combination for 
other people. Also, when 
focusing on your charac- 
ter traits, you should focus 
less'on academic achieve- 
ments and more on what » 
makes you likeable. 

Online dating can be 
complicated, but follow- 
ing a few simple guide- 
lines when selecting pic- 
tures and writing your 
profile can apparently 
make a huge difference. 

\ 


\ 
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Men’s Track 
Feb. 13-14, 2015 
@ Boston University 


Valentine Invitational 
5th Place 


Men’s Tennis 


Feb. 20, 2015 


vs. Case Western 


W, 6-3 


W. Basketball 


Feb. 21, 2015 


vs. Washington College 


W, 66-55 


Men’s Tennis 


Feb. 21, 2015 


vs. Trinity TX 


L, 6-3 
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JAY SPORTS SCOREBOARD 


M. Basketball 


Feb. 21, 2015 


vs. Washington College 


W, 87-58 


Men/’s Tennis 


Feb. 22, 2015 


vs. Washington University 


L, 6-3 


W. Lacrosse 


Feb. 25, 2015 


@ Loyola 


W, 12-10 OT 


Men’s Lacrosse 


Feb. 21, 2015 


@ North Carolina 


L, 13-11 


Mens Tennis fal ja lls to Bears at ITA Indoor Championships 


By NICK RAMANATHAN 
Staff Writer 
The Hopkins men’s 


tennis team took fourth 
place at the ITA National 
Team Indoor Champion- 
ship this past weekend in 
St. Peter, Minn. The No. 7 
Blue Jays lost to the sec- 
ond-seeded No. 5 Wash- 
ington University Bears, 
6-3. 

The Jays won their 
first point when the 
third doubles team of 
junior Nicholas Gar- 
cia and senior Noah 
Joachim defeated Wash- 


HOPKINSSPORTS.COM 
Sophomore Mike Buxbaum led the Jays from the first singles spot. 


ington University’s ju- 
nior Josh Cogan and 
senior Parker Chang, 
8-6. Joachim attributed 
the victory to the pair’s 
experience playing to- 
gether and strong men- 
tal game. 

“IGarcia.- and I’ve] 
played together for more 
than two years now and 
really understand each 
other’s games,” Joachim 
said. “I felt as though 
I fought hard and was 
mentally strong.” 

He also attributed 
the victory to the duo’s 
“big serves,” which he 


felt helped them signifi- 
cantly when playing in- 
doors. 

Despite the early 
lead, the Bears evened 
the match after senior 
Kevin Chu and fresh- 
man Jason Haugen beat 
Hopkins. seniors Erik 
Lim and Tanner Brown, 
9-7. Washington Univer- 
sity then took a 2-1 lead 
after sophomore Jeremy 
Bush and senior Ross 
Putterman beat Hop- 
kins sophomores Mike 
Buxbaum and Emerson 
Walsh, 10-8. 

After a loss at dou- 
bles, Buxbaum evened 
the match after winning 
6-1, 6-1 at first singles 
against sophomore John 
Carswell. Washington 
University gained the 
lead again when Put- 
terman defeated sopho- 
more. Jeremy Dubin at 
second singles, 7-6, 6-4. 
Hopkins tied the match 
once again when senior 
Ben Hwang gained the 
lead and won at third 
singles. The back-and- 
forth lead changes con- 
tinued when Joachim 
lost at fourth singles, 
6-3, 6-3. Washington 


University cemented 
the lead when the Bears’ 
Johnny Wu defeated se- 
nior Erik Lim, 6-2, 6-2. 
They closed out the vic- 
tory when Chu defeated 
Walsh at sixth singles, 
4-6, 6-4, 10-7. 

“We did as well as 
we were supposed to do 
coming into the tourna- 
ment as the fourth seed. 
That said, we felt as 
though we could have 
gone further,” Joachim 
said. “We played 
amongst the other top 
teams in the country 
so we now have a clear 
sense of our competition 
and what it will take to 
bring home a _ national 
title.” 

According to Joachim, 
the Jays believed their 
weekend was a good 
indicator of where they 
stood. 

“We all have a few 
technical things we need 
to work. on,” Joachim 
said. 

The Jays return to ac- 
tion on Sunday, March 
1 as they travel to Lex- 
ington, Va, to take on the 
Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity Generals. 


‘M. Basketball prepares for conlerence tournament 


By ZACH JAFFE | 
For The News-Letter 


The 
basketball team ‘capped 
a record-setting regular 
season with a dominating 
87-58 win over Washing- 
ton College on Senior Day. 
The Goldfarb crowd stayed 
after the game for the pre- 
sentation honoring the 
four Blue Jay seniors: Omar 
Randall, Luke Chambers, 
George Bugarinovic and 
Jimmy Hammer. 

The No. 11 Blue Jays 
finished the regular sea- 
son with an outstanding 
22-3 record (16-2 Centen- 
nial Conference) and as 
the Centennial Confer- 
ence champions. The Jays 
finished three games 
ahead of second-place 
Dickinson (13-5). The 16 
conference wins break 
the record previously set 
in 2007 (15), and the 22 
overall wins are the sec- 
ond most under current 
Head Coach Bill Nelson, 
who has held the post of 
head coach for the past 29 
years. 

‘The season was de- 
fined by two major fac- 
tors: the leadership of 

ins Hammer and 


captains 
' Bugarinovic and the depth 


ing comiatn f t 
uae out- 
side and inside p 


Hopkins men’s - 


“a coach’s dream” in the 
postgame ceremony. Per- 
haps the greatest testa- 
ment to their work at Hop- 
kins came in the matchup 
against Muhlenberg on 
Dec. 6. Both Hammer and 
Bugarinovic scored their 
1,000th point in the same 
game, minutes away from 
each other. 

The roommates made 
an appearance in the fa- 
mous column “Faces in 
the Crowd” in Sports Il- 
lustrated later that month. 
Hammer, the three-point 
specialist, broke the Hop- 
kins record for three- 
point field goals made on 
Senior Day, a mark held 
by former All-American 
and current USC coach 
Andy Enfield (91). Buga- 
rinovic ranks within 
the top-10 for points, re- 
bounds, steals and blocks, 
a true jack-of-all-trades. 

“They are some of the 
hardest workers on the 
team”, freshman point 
guard Jesse Flannery 
said. “It’s been great to 
have older guys who are 
as committed as they are.” 

As far as the Blue 
Jay roster goes, Nelson 
showed that he wasn’t 
afraid to play anybody, 


and that many players 
would have an important 


role on the team. The most 
Rene jump from the a 


rinovic said. 
__ close friends off the court, ‘Nasium. T 
; sea- N “tysburg-McD. 
son as: not ‘start out 


ess in the post and behind 
the three-point line. 
Junior guards Niko 
Kotoulas and Gene Wil- 
liams played significant 
roles this year as well. 
Kotoulas was looked upon 
as one of the key energiz- 
ers in the locker room and 
on the court. Williams is 
a pure shooter, who shot 
40 percent from beyond 
the arc and averaged 6.6 
points per game, good 
enough for fourth on the 
team. te 
Perhaps nobody on the 
team has played a big- 
ger role than junior point 
guard Austin Vasiliadis. 
The floor general logged 
29 minutes per game 
(second on the team) and 
dished out 114 assists, 
good enough for second 
in the Centennial Confer- 
ence. Senior guard Omar 
Randall and junior for- 
ward Matt Billups both 


were looked upon as lock- | 


down defenders. The 610” 
Billups led the team with 
over a block per game. — 
The obvious question, 
however, was what made 
this team different ‘from 
the Hopkins teams of the 


past eight or so years. 
Bugarinovic praised the — 
work ethic of the team as _ 


the difference-maker. 

“We don’t have a single 
guy who slacks off,” Buga- 
“We're all 


and it shows on the co 
_ However, the | 


‘as planned, as the Jays 


dropped the two first 
home games to Alver- 
nia and conference rival 
Franklin & Marshall. . 

“The turning point 
of the season was when 
we lost to F&M in late 
November”, guard Jesse 
Flannery said. “They just 
wanted it more than us 
that night.” 

The Jays responded 
and proceeded to rip off 
17 straight wins, includ- 
ing wins against No. 13 
Centre, No. 4 Dickinson 
and a revenge victory 
over No. 16 F&M. 

Hopkins will go into 
the Centennial Confer- 
ence tournament as the 
odds on favorites to re- 
peat its title performance 
from last year, seeking 


to become the first Hop-_ 


kins team to ever repeat 
as Centennial Conference 
champions. 

“Our team has [its] 
eyes set on winning the 
conference, which has 
been our goal all year,” 
Hammer said. “It is very 
possible that we win a few 


games and make a run in 


the NCAA tournament.” 
Hopkins has not won a 
game in the NCAA tour- 
nament since 2007, af 
The 
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Breaking down A.L. 
ast division race 


h, the Ameri- 

can League 

East. Once re- 

garded as the 

very finest of 
baseball divisions, it heads 
into the 2015 campaign as 
one of the weakest, if not 
the weakest, division in 
baseball. Last season, the 
Baltimore Orioles ran away 
with the division in a year 
that saw manager Buck 
Showalter win Manager of 
the Year for his work. The 
club suffered injuries to key 
players Manny Machado 
and Matt Wieters, as well 
as a suspension for slugger 
Chris Davis, yet somehow 
managed to win 96 games 
and the division by 12 
games. 

However, the division 
is a bit changed since last 
year. The Boston Red Sox, 
coming off their second 
last-place finish in three 


3’s here. Expect a bounce- 
back season from the Bo- 
Sox, one where a Wild 
Card spot or division title 
is definitely in the cards. 
Prediction: 89-73. 

Toronto: The Blue Jays 
possibly have the best of- 
fense in the American 
League. Jose Bautista and 
Edwin Encarnacion were 
a good starting point, but 
now throw in Donaldson 
and Martin: That's a lot 
of depth and a ton of pop. 
Shortstop Jose Reyes is hop- 
ing to return to his form in 
Flushing. 

The pitching is my only 
concern with Toronto. 
Starters R.A. Dickey, Mark 
Buehrle, as well as young 
guys’ Daniel Norris, Mar- 
cus Stroman and Drew 
Hutchison, form a group of 
pitchers with promise and 
experience, but one I don’t 
think is as good as Balti- 


years, over- more or Bos- 
hauled once ton’s. Toronto 
again, simi- MITCH will contend 
lar to their for a Wild 


work prior to 
| the 2013 sea- 


WEAVER 


Card spot but 
ultimately fall 


son in which short. Predic- 
they went S IAL tion: 85-77. 

from worst sag! Tampa 
to first to win Bay: The Rays 
a World Se- saw this off- 


ries. They acquired fresh 
faces for the offense and 
| pitching staff. Pablo 
Sandoval and Hanley 
Ramirez, sluggers with 
impressive backgrounds 
for winning teams, join 
the likes of Red Sox 
greats David Ortiz and 
Dustin Pedroia, while 
the pitching staff add- 
ed arms Rick Porcello, 
Wade Miley and Justin 
Masterson. The Blue Jays 


revamped their offense 
with additions of third 
baseman Josh Donaldson 
and catcher Russell Mar- 
tin, while the Yankees 
and Rays stayed relative- 
ly quiet. 

Baltimore: The O’s 
are coming off a year 
for the ages. How will 
| they fare in 2015? I think 
right where they left off 
in 2014. They lost a lot 
of talent from last year’s 
squad, including des- 
ignated hitter Nelson 
Cruz, outfielder Nick 
Markakis and _ reliever 
Andrew Miller, but the 
majority of the winning 
they did last year was 
with players like Jimmy 
Paredes, Caleb Joseph 
and Alejandro De Aza 
contributing. At one 
point last year they put 
Chris Davis at 3B. 

Now, with Wieters, 


back, the O’s are primed 
for another division title. 
Star center fielder Adam 
Jones is one of my early 
favorites for AL MVP, 
and the pitching staff 
will again be solid, led 
by ace Chris Tillman. Fa- 
tor in a possible break- 
out year from the young 
Kevin Gausman and this’ 
pitching staff could be 
a force. The bullpen al- 
ready is one of the best in 
the game as well. Predic- 
tion: 92-70. 

Boston: Boston is a team 
full of talent, but also a lot of 
question marks. How will 
Pablo Sandoyal adjust to 
Boston? How will Hanley 
Ramirez handle left field? 
Who is going to play Center 
Field? Will Xander Boegarts 
live up to his expectations? 


good. Starters | 


Hh ic 
on sara 


gots cuss oie lay 


Machado and Davis all | 


One thing I think for — 
sure is that the pitching Yor 
| Staff is going to be Ke: to 


season bring the departure 
of their beloved manager 
Joe Maddon to Chicago. 
How will they respond? 
The Rays are also down 
infielders Yunel Escobar 
and Ben Zobrist. However, 
I think the Rays are a dark 
horse in the American 
League to make a splash. 
How? Star Evan Longoria 
is going to be more effec- 
tive this year, and young 
guys such as Steven Souza ig. 


hope to make an impact. 


early on. 

However, their pitch- 
ing staff is the best in the 
division. Alex Cobb, Chris 
Archer, Drew Smyly and 
Jake Odorizzi make up a. 
staff that most teams envy. 
Smyly came over from De- 
troit last year and pitched 
to a sub-2.00 ERA. They 
also have Matt Moore, pos- 
sibly the best of all these 
guys, coming back from 
Tommy John surgery. Tam- 
pa always finds a way to be 
successful, and I think they 
may have it in them again. 
Prediction: 83-79 

New York: The Yankees. 
head into 2015 with more 
question marks than I can 
ever remember for this 
team. Last season, Derek 
Jeter’s departure surely 
overshadowed. what was 
an extremely disappoint- 
ing year, as new additions . 
Jacoby Ellsbury, Brian Mc- 
Cann and Carlos Beltran 
failed to live up to their 


lucrative deals. If we go ° 


around the diamond, the 


Yankees don’t offer one 


infielder who is in the top 
three in the division. _ 
Mark Teixeria is old and | 
not reliably able to stay 
healthy, they don’t know 
who is going to play sec- 
ond, Didi Gregorious is 
good but not relative to JJ 
Hardy, Boegarts and Reyes, 
and at third base Chase 
Headley doesn’t measure 
up to Machado, Sandoval, — 


Longoria or Donaldson. 


The bullpen is strong, but 
the starting rotation i full, 
of questions. CC Sabathia | 
needs to come back 

strong but cam ais ; 


spring training 
‘ing 315 pounc 
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W. loops wins 66-55 
lo end regular season 


By COLIN FRIEDMAN 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins women’s 
basketball team entered 
Saturday’s home contest 
against the Washington 

College Shorewomen 
with a guaranteed spot 
in the Centennial Con- 
ference tournament. 

However, the game 
anything but pointless; 
a win against the Shore- 
women and a Haverford 
loss would bump the 
Lady Jays to the No. 3 
seed in the conference 

’ tournament, eliminating 
the possibility of a play- 
in game. 

Saturday was also Se- 
nior Day, an opportunity 
for the team and fans 
to honor seven upper- 
classmen who have each 
played a big role in the 
team’s success over the 
last four years. 

Head Coach Nancy 
Funk paid tribute with 
an all-senior starting. 
line-up including Steph 
Binder, 
Jessica Brown, Maggie 
Fruehan and Ciara Mc- 


Stacy Fairey, 


its regular season finale 
by double digits, secur- 
ing the three seed for 
Hopkins in the confer- 
ence tournament. 

On Friday, Hopkins 
will travel to McDaniel 
College to take on con- 
ference foe Muhlenberg 
College. The Lady Jays 
dispatched the Mules by 
17 points at home early 
in the season before 
suffering a 50-31 defeat 
on the road just over a 
month ago. 

“I think that Friday 
we really need to step up 
our aggression and in- 
tensity on defense”, Tom- 
masi said. “We need to 
make them feel uncom- 
fortable and not allow 
them to get what they 
are looking for.” 

In the loss to Muhlen- 
berg earlier in the sea- 
son, Hopkins struggled 
to score, shooting a pal- 
try 23.6 percent from the 
field. According to Tom- 
masi, the Jays will look 
to rebound from their 
previous poor shooting 
performance. 


“T think in the sec- 


Cullagh. ond game 

Fellow  se- against 

Bish “leh “There’s nothing ere 

ie me like being a bate Se 

ae bs part of a team, ee ee 

in the first and I know I'll fet them 

oe was aefinitely miss eae 

1 pcakey that.” offensively 
pees ugh {© __ SENIOR GUARD Tee 

tra year to ALYSSA FLEMING ! think to , 


play here 

and it--was 

definitely 

worth it, but it made Se- 
nior Day a little weirder 
“in a way,” Fleming said. 
“It’s hard=to. believe 
five years have gone by 
so quickly, but I am so 
thankful that the team 
let me stick around for 
one more. There’s noth- 
ing like being a part of 
a team, and I know ['ll 
definitely miss that.” 

The first half was a 
back-and-forth battle 
between the Jays and 
Shorewomen. There 
were six first half ties 
until junior guard Katie 
Clark netted a shot from 
downtown. The three- 
pointer put the home 
team up 23-20. 

After a Brown free 
throw and quick Shore- 
women bucket, McCul- 
lagh took control in the 


paint. The senior post 


player recorded a quick 
five points that boosted 
the Jays’ lead to seven. 
The Shorewomen 
quickly retaliated, cutting 
the Hopkins lead to 29- 
28. The Lady Jays would 
regain some of their lead 
heading into the half off of 
a pair of free throws from 
junior guard Liz Tommasi 
and a Clark put back. 
After trading some 
early buckets in the sec- 
ond half, the Jays would 
use a 12-0 run to boost 
the lead to 18 points 
with 8:02 play. Hopkins 
would never look back, 
ending the regular sea- 
- son with a 66-55 victory. 
Clark would 
the team in scoring on 
the day with 16 points, 
while both McCallagh 
and junior Beatriz Wil- 


liams ended up with 11 © 


- points apiece. Fruehan 
£ _ continued her domi- 
mance in the low post: 


‘lead > 


. wet tea oe sev- 


do tomakeit that fan” ‘ 


get the win | 


on Friday, 

we need to 
focus on the little things 
and playing as a team.” 

Clark added to this 
sentiment, noting that a 
better mentality should 
help the team. 

“The second time that 
we played basketball 
we really struggled to 
match their intensity and 
to handle their zone,” 
Clark said. “This led to 
turnovers and poor shot 
selection. We are a much 
more mentally tough 
team at this point in the 
season, and I think that 
really maintaining our 
composure will be the 
biggest help to us this 
Friday.” 

Funk will look to em- 
ploy the same suffocat- 
ing defensive scheme 
that has held Muhlen- 
berg to a combined 29.4 
percent shooting per- 
centage in the previous 
two contests. The Jays 
are also sure to use their 
post players to harass 
Mules forward Leanna 
Tallamy. The senior is 
the third leading scorer 
in conference with 18.6 


_ PPG,' but has struggled 


to impose her authority 
on Hopkins. 

The Jays have been in 
striking distance of the 
championship trophy the 
past few seasons. 

“In the past four sea- 
sons prior to this one, we. 
made it to the champion- 
ship game three times 


and lost in every one,” 


Fleming said. “Last year, 
15 out of the 16 girls on 
our current team got 
to experience that. Col- 


lectively we know how 


it feels to come so close 
only to fall short and I 
don’t think anyone wants. 

to relive that. 

_ “Thope that our under- 
classmen and team as a 


whole will make the most 
, of this opportunity and 


realize that it’s not a given 


tee s Pees 
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ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 


JEN COOK - WOMEN'S LACROSSE 


By ANDREW JOHNSON 
Staff Writer 


Senior attacker Jen 
Cook notched a_ hat 
trick in the women’s la- 
crosse team’s dominant 
16-3 win against George 
Wash- 


with my dad. He and his 
brothers played in college 
and introduced me to the 
game. He used to spend 
hours with me in our 
yard just throwing and 
catching and _ teaching 
me different things as I 
was grow- 


RES 


ington ing up. 
this past | I always 
Wednes- | played 
day. With different 
the  vic- ‘| sports like 
tory, the | basketball, 
Lady Jays | tennis and 
improved soccer, but 
to 2-1 on for me la- 
the young crosse was 
season the most 
and are fun. 

set to seé 

a bump Nes kes 
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national you choose 
ranking, HOPKINSSPORTSCOM Hopkins? 
which sat Senior attacker Jen Cook has What have 
at 17 going had seven hat tricks this season. you _—_en- 
into the joyed most 
contest. about our 


Cook is entering her 
third year as a starting 
attacker for Hopkins 
and has been one of the 
team’s most dangerous 
and consistent offensive 
players during her time 
as a Jay. Cook was kind 
enough to answer a few 
questions for The News- 
Letter 
college athletics career, 
her Hopkins experience 
and any expectations for 
the upcoming season. 


The News-Letter: When 
did you first begin play- 
ing lacrosse? What drew 
you to the sport? 


Jen Cook: I started 
playing when I, was 
five — in my backyard 


concerning her: 


University, whether it be 
on the practice field, in 
the classroom, or even 
another extracurricular 
activity? 

JC: I chose Hopkins 
because of the awesome 
coaching staff, players 
and the fact that it is a top 
university. I also liked the 
fact that it is close to home 
so my parents can see all 
of my games. 


N-L: How have you 
grown as an athlete over 
the course of your time at 


Hopkins? 
JC: In college the 
game is a lot differ- 


ent compared to high 
school. I have learned 
that it takes a lot of time 


and commitment to be 
successful. Working 
with [Associate Head 
Coach Tara Singleton] 
and [Assistant Coach 
Steele Stanwick] on the 
offensive end and [Head 
Coach Janine Tucker] 


has definitely helped 
me to improve my 
game. You also have to 


be in really good shape 
to be able to run for an 
entire game, so working 
with our strength coach, 
[Bryan Woolson], has 
helped to improve my 
performance as well. 


N-L: You have now 
achieved a hat trick in 
seven career games, 
What part of your prepa- 
ration has _ specifically 
helped you become such 


this team in the remainder 
of your season? 

JC: Our'team’s goal is 
to make it back into the 
NCAA tournament for 
the second year in a row 
and compete for a nation- 
al championship. 


N-L: What are some 
things that you think the 
team needs to focus on in 
order to achieve its po- 
tential? 

JC: I think the team 
needs to focus on tak- 
ing one game at a time. 
Now that we are not ina 
conference, every game 
matters because there is 
no conference tourna- 
ment for us anymore. 
We also need to focus on 
stringing a whole game 
together and being con- 


an excel- sistent on 
lent scor- both the 
er? defensive 
JC: We VITA L end, offen- 
spend a STATISTICS sive end 
lot of time and in the 
before midfield. 
: 3 s ¢ i; S Name: Jen Cook We need 
ing ae Year: Senior es ito (fs 
tice work- |} Sport: Lacrosse success- 
in on || Major: Psychology ful and 
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shooting. Hometown: Towson, Md. dialed-in 
I think |] High School: McDonogh_ |} the whole 
it is the game _ be- 
constant cause we 
reps we will — not 
get during win with 


this time that help to pre- 
pare you to shoot well in 
games. Also shooting on 
some of the best goalies, 
KC Emerson and Caro- 
line Federico, is really 
helpful. 


N-L: What expectations 
and goals do you have for 


just a few players. Every- 
one needs to be involved 
and contributing. 


Cook and her team- 
mates will take the field 
this Sunday, March 1 as 
they play against Ameri- 
can University in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


“Miracle on Ice” still inspires athletes of all sports 


his past Sun- 

day marks the 

35th anniver- 

sary of what 
many call the 
“Miracle on Ice.” The 
name was attributed to 
the defeat of the powerful 
Soviet Union hockey team 
by the United States in the 
1980 Olympic games. 

This miracle loomed in 
the larger context of a dif- 
ficult time period, mired 
in war and _ heightened 
tensions that swooped 
across the country and 
the world. 

The Olympic games 
set in Lake Placid in 1980 
served as the arena for 
unbeknownst greatness 
and improbable feats of 
success. Lake Placid stood 
as a metaphorical battle- 
ground, one 


out of doubt and fear and 
into a spree of happiness 


_ and nationalistic pride. 


The anniversary of 


such triumph still reso- . 


nates 35 years later in to- 
day’s sporting world:and 
shows the capabilities of 
teamwork and how belief 
in oneself remains the 
most pivotal and driving 
force toward victory. 

This time of year, both 
professional hockey and 
basketball are in full 
swing, and some appar- 
ent underdogs are sweep- 
ing the top of the leader- 
boards. 

The NBA has recently 
broken free of its domi- 
nation by the Miami 
Heat and the San Anto- 
nio Spurs, making way 
for the Atlanta Hawks 

to secure a 


that would : 1 spot atop 
send  rever- DEV 5 professional 
berations basketball’s 
across __ the power rank- 
globe. (0 RN E R ings. | The 

The Unit- ; Hawks lead 
ed States and - the NBA 
the Soviet D CVI n Tu cke L Eastern Con- 


Union stood 

on opposite 

ends of the spectrum in 
almost all aspects of life, 
and they remained at each 
other’s throats during the 
nonviolent yet incredibly 
divisive and tense dis- 
putes of the Cold War Era. 

The American under- 
dogs stood as the prover- 
bial David to the Soviet 
Union’s Goliath, facing 
seemingly insurmount- 
able odds in a_ pivotal 
semi-final game. 

The game itself was 
transcended by its greater 
importance and offered 
an amazing opportunity 
for enhancing a sense of 
nationalism. 

_ With a 4-3 win, the 


United States gained a_ 


victory of paramount im- 


portance, defining a great — 


turning point for the 


_ | country to make its way 


ference with 

a record of 
42-9, snatching the first 
seed in the East for the 
first time since the 1990s. 
_ When people discuss 
basketball, almost no one 
mentions or even thinks 
of Atlanta as an NBA pow- 
erhouse. The Hawks don’t 
rely on flashy players or 


big-name stars, and most. 
definitely don’t listen to 


their critics’ opinions. 

The Hawks garner 
their success 
teamwork and by sharing 


‘the ball, a trait that is em- 
bodied by the best teams © 


in history. Their all-star 


players — because of their — 
_ ego and the willi 


of 
other players to let them 


steal the show — can ac- 


tually hinder other teams. 
If the star player gets hurt 
or has an off game, the 


team crumbles. Ey, 


ee) 


through. 


The Hawks’ depth and 
inclusion of each player in 
their success makes them 
the team to be beat. The 
Hawks stand as a parallel 
to the 1980 USA hockey 
team by their transcen- 
dence of criticism and 
doubt through team effort 
and unselfish play. 

The anniversary of the 
“Miracle on Ice” helps 
remind people that any- 
thing is possible when 
enough effort is put forth, 
and that greatness stems 


from teamwork and from 


one’s personal desire to 
achieve great things. 

In the National Hockey 
League, the New York 
Islanders hold the first 
place position in the East- 
ern Conference by break- 
ing the mold set by the 
Boston Bruins and New 
York Rangers. 

The Islanders have the 
second highest number 
of goals scored and prove 
to be one of the most effi- 
cient teams in the league. 
Besides the 2012-2013 sea- 


‘son, the Islanders have 


not made it to the playoffs 
since 2006, and they were 
‘not projected to do well in 
the slightest. However, just 
like the Atlanta Hawks, the - 
Islanders achieve their suc- 
cess through:a strong team — 
bond. I don’t think I could 
name a single player on the 


Islanders off the top of my 


WIKIMEDIA.ORG 
The “Miracle on Ice” happened 35 years ago at the 1980 Olympics. 


head, but their ability to 
prove all the critics and me 
wrong proves their stead- 
fast demeanor and shows 
how unlikely people can 
accomplish great things. 
Although not playing in 
a time of great turmoil or 
framed in the greater con- 
text of a looming conflict, 
these teams still offer their 
own fans hope for glory. 
Wins come at a dime 
a dozen, but glory comes 


only few times through- — 


out one’s life. 


These teams most like- 


ly do not give reason for 
continued prominence in 
the upcoming years or a 
start of a dynasty in the 
slightest, but their road. 
toward a championship — 


this year helps build ex- 


_citement in the hearts and 
_ minds of those fans who ° 


have longed for glory and — 
have not even come close 
enough to smell it ‘over 


- many years. 


These teams don't hee 
much praise or ae 
big-time players w pro- - 
mote their faces across — 
social media, but ‘rather, © 


they achieve their success 


thr | powerful: and co- 


Bps tative tage plays = 


Just like the USA Olin» 
“pic Hockey team of old, — 
- these teams use a dynamic” 
“team chemistry to shire 
greatness and toil on a_ 
road to ultimate glory. 


{ 


al 


Construction on Babb Field at 
Stromberg Stadium, a $5 million 
project, was financed almost 
entirely by alums and families 


FRIDAY 


M. BBall @ CC Semis, Goldfarb Gym, 8 p.m. 
W. BBall @ 


CC Semis @McDaniel, 8 p.m. 
SATURDAY 


M. Lacrosse vs. Princeton, 1 p.m. 


| Starting five seniors, the Lady Jays’ basketball team crusied to a 66-55 win at home against Wash- | 


NANCY KIM/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR | 


‘ington College at Goldfarb Gymnasium behind a 12-0 run to open the second half. Guard Katie 
| Clark was a difference-maker for Hopkins with 12 points, five rebounds and four assists, while the 


| seven upperclassmen that the Lady Jays will graduate all contributed. 


MLB Sportpinion: 
AL East Preview 


Baseball brainiac Mitch 
Andrew Weaver breaks 
down the AL East divi- 
sion as the MLB teams 


Athlete of the Week: 
Jen Cook 


Senior women’s lacrosse 
attacker Jen Cook earns the 
Athlete of the Week title 
after tallying a hat trick 


Men’s Basketball: 
Season Recap 


After a historic season 
that included the Jays’ 
longest-ever win streak, 
Zach Jaffe breaks down 


See page B10) 


prepare to 


spring 
next week. 


mo=enz— 


start their 
training games 
Page B10 


against GW. The third-year 
starter is one of the Jays’ 
biggest stars. 


Page B11 


the hoops’ 
evaluates their postsea- 
son chances. 


squad and 
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Men's Hoops caps season with blowout win 


By JOHN STOLLER 
Staff Writer 


This past weekend the 
Hopkins men’s basketball 
team took to the court to 
put an exclamation point 
on a very successful regu- 
lar season. 

In an afternoon meet- 
ing at Goldfarb Gym, the 
Blue Jays enjoyed every 
bit of their home court 
advantage with an 87-58 
victory over eee 
College. 

Coming off of a re- 
sounding away victory 
versus in-conference op- 
ponent McDaniel,, Coach 
Bill Nelson’s squad took 
to the hardwood both to 
firm up its spot at the top of 


the Centennial Conference 
standings and to celebrate 
the four graduating seniors 
in their final home game. 
The standout foursome 
of guards Jimmy Hammer 
and Omar Randall and 
forwards Luke Chambers 
and George Bugarinovic 
combined for well over 


half of the Jays points to-" 


separate itself going into 
the half, however, with a 
steal by junior guard Aus- 
tin Vasiliadis that led to a 
Hammer three-pointer. 
This shot marked the 


" senior guard’s 235th buck- 


et from downtown in his 
career, passing legend- 
ary Blue Jay Andy Enfield 
(currently the men’s coach 


talling 47. at University of Southern 
‘The contest started California). . 
close and stayed that way This shot vaulted 


throughout much of the 
first half. In the first 15 
minutes of the game, five 
lead changes and eight 
ties occurred with the 
Jays only able to extend 
up to a 23-21 lead. 

The home team began 
to gain momentum and 
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Hammer into sole pos- 
session of first on the 
programs all time three- 
point shooting list, break- 
ing a record that had 
stood since 1991. 

“It feels great to be the 
program’s all time three- 
point leader,” Hammer 
said. “It’s truly an honor, 
and I couldn’t have done 
it without my teammates 


perfect situations.” 

The closest the Shore- 
men would come the rest 
of the game was with 2:32 
left in the half when fresh- 
man guard John Weston 
finished a fast break, 
sparked by a Hopkins 
turnover, with a layup to 
cut the Jays’ lead to four. 

Following a flurry of 
turnovers by both teams in 
the final minute, another 
Vasiliadis steal led to yet 
another Jays three-point 
bucket, this time by sopho- 
more forward Ryan Cur- 
ran. Going into the half the 
Jays sported a 35-25 lead. 

Coming out of the 
locker-room to begin the 
second half, Bugarinovic 


' snagged an offensive re- 


ei. 


bound and followed it up 
with a mid-range jumper 
to extend the Blue Jay 
lead to 12. 

After a brief run of five 
unanswered points by the 
Shoremen, the home team 
truly began to settle down 


and build its lead. Steals 
by Bugarinovic and Vasil- 
iadis sparked easy and in- 
stant offense for the Jays. 


The layup off of the | 


Bugarinovic steal initiat- 
ed an offensive onslaught 
and a 14-2 run that left the 
Jays perched with a com- 
fortable 21-point lead. 

Even with a 10-2 run 
later in the game from 
the Shoremen, the Jays 
were able to comfortably 
put their opponents away, 
extending a continuously 
growing margin of victo- 
ry to 30 with a free throw 
from freshman forward 
Kyle Doran. 

Hammer ended the 
game leading all scorers 
with 20 points (going 7-13 
from downtown) and con- 
tributing eight rebounds 
as well. 

Chambers and junior 
guard Gene Williams 
chipped in 12 points each. 
Vasiliadis was a menace 
on defense with six steals 
while facilitating the Jays’ 
offense on the other end of 
the court with five assists. 

With this victory, the 
Jays finished their regular 
season at 22-3, including 
an impressive 16-2 con- 
ference record. 

The team now looks 
forward to the Centen- 
nial Conference Cham- 
pionship tournament, 


either facing McDaniel or, 


Gettysburg College i in its 
first game. . 

The Jays will return to 
action Friday night at 8 
p-m. in Goldfarb Gym for 
the beginning of tourna- 
ment play. 

Winners of | semifi- 
nal games on Friday will 
meet in the championship 


game for the Centennial 


Conference title, which 
again will be at Goldfarb 
Gymnasium at 7 p.m. 
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W. Hoops gets crucial win on Senior Night M. Lax talls to 500 


alter tough loss to UNC 


By SHANE COUGHLIN 
Staff Writer 


In a headliner match- 
up of elite men’s lacrosse 
teams, the No. 5 Univer- 
sity of North Carolina 
(UNC) Tarheels rode an 
early lead past the No. 
9 Hopkins Blue Jays de- 
spite several late come- 
back attempts and a 
myriad of scoring sprees. 

’ After steamrolling 
three straight opponents 
to start their season 3-0 
UNC remained undefeat- 
ed by unleashing one of 
the best offensive units on 
the Jays with both teams 
combining for 80 shots 
and a final score of 13-11. 

Hopkins hung in until 
the last minute, launch- 
ing several _ comeback 
attempts mostly on the 
shoulders of junior attack- 
man Ryan Brown whose 
offensive effort included a 
hat trick as well as a trio 


| of assists. 


It took a historic day on 


| the attack for the Tarheels 


to take down Hopkins, 
who, boast the 12th best 
scoring defense in the 
country. 

Senior captains Jim- 
my Bitter and Joey San- 
key each scored their 


| 100th career goals and 


ney tacked on a late-half 
goal to close out the sec- 
ond quarter that would 
turn into.a four goal run 
for the Jays extending 
into the third quarter. 

Both teams came out 
firing in the second half, 
landing 14 goals ona 
combined 19 shots. 

Three quick goals for 
the Jays cut the deficit to 
only one as Brown and 
Crawley both landed 
their second scores while 
sophomore Wilkins Dis- 
muke dodged from be- 
hind the goal for his first. 
The Tarheels answered 
quickly with their own 
trio to regain momentum 
and a steady four goal 
lead. 

Effort never abated 
from Hopkins who found 
themselves down 12-7 
with plenty of time for a 
comeback. 

Brown capped off his 
hat trick heeding to a con- 
tribution from the Stan- 
wick brothers with Shack 
and Wells bringing the 
score to 12-10 with eight 
minutes remaining in the 
game. 

An unnecessary 
roughness penalty gave 
Hopkins a_ promising 
opportunity with an ex- 
tra man on the field and 


| combined down 
for seven only two 
goals and goals. 
four as- Textbook 
sists to eSxeret- 
lead the tion from 
charge UPN HC 
for UNC coaching 
while killed 
sopho- the pen- 
Mm, on ne aval tery: 
Barut.kee before 
Goldstock draw- 
added a ing their 
hat trick own on 
of his Hopkins 
own. leading 
Tesh te to a goal 
game from Tut- 
started ton. 
off with Fight- 
a flurry HOPKINSSPORTS.COM ing to 
of. goals. Tal Bruno and the Jays came up short. maintain 
Goldstock the lead 


began the action with an 
early goal followed by 
a quick retaliation from 
Brown who found the 
back of the net just 30 
seconds later. The his- 
toric portion of the af- 
ternoon began after Tar- 
heels attacker Michael 
Tagliaferri scored on a 
face-off win feed from 
teammate Evan Connell. 

Sankey took charge 
from the left side of the 
goal netting his 100th 
goal and assisted his fel- 
low captain Bitter two 
minutes later to give him 
the same milestone. The 
score stood 4-1 with Caro- 
lina riding an emotional 
wave of achievement. 

Bitter had no plans of 
stopping at 100, adding 
his second of the contest 
off a pass from senior 
midfielder Chad Tutton 
who matched his career 
high for assists with 
two. 

The captain doris 
struck again for another 
pair of respective goals 
after an extra-man goal 


-from Hopkins sopho- 


more John Crawley put- 
ting the score at 7-2 with 
four minutes remaining 
in the half, 

Midfielder Joel Tin- 


and win the victory, UNC 
played some aggressive 
defense as both teams 
traded turnovers and pos- 
session. 

Shack Stanwick found 
his second goal on an 
assist from Tinney with 
three whole minutes 
still remaining, but sev- 
eral key clears turned it 
into the last goal of the 
game. 

Carolina has now won 
three of four games with 
three attackmen record- 
ing a hat trick, a feat 
that has not been accom- 
plished since 2009. 

Both teams have play- 
ers boasting incredible 
scoring streaks as UNC’s 
Bitter finds himself at 45 
for the second longest 
current streak in. D-I 
while Brown’s stands 
at 20 and also owns the 
second highest goal to- 


tal in the country, only. 
one shy of High vanes 


star attackman Dan Lo- 
mas. : 

Hopkins (2-2) returns 
to action next Saturday, 
Feb. 28 as they host the 
Princeton University Ti- 
gers at Homewood field 
to begin their hosting 
‘Stretch of six out of their 
next nine games. 


